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ARK Twain is with his family 
M at Quarry Farm, near Elmira, 

N. Y., for the summer, his wife’s 
health, after an illness of almost a year, 
being much improved. The family will 
go to Florence in the autumn for a 
year, but not permanently as has been 
reported. A New York friend received 
a letter from the humorist, and the fol- 
lowing reproduction of one corner of 
the envelope will show what mark of 
identification Mr. Clemens puts on his 
letters for the benefit of the post-office 
authorities : 


When Mr. Clemens was first given a 
copy of the photograph of himself, 
which we printed in the July number of 
Tue Reaver, he remarked, “ That’s 
not me. That’s Richard Wagner! ” 


HE photograph of President 

Roosevelt which we reproduce 

was taken at his summer home, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 


ATHER strangely, two largely 
RR itdvertsed books by well-known 

authors appeared in August, 
which has not before been considered a 
possible publishing month. One of the 
two, Mr. Jack London’s “ The Call of 
the Wild,’ has scored a success, of 
which we are heartily glad, as it de- 
serves to be read by every reader. The 
other, “ The One Woman,” by Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., may also have had a large 
sale, though we are inclined to believe 
that before very long it will fall to the 
position of the “ worst-selling book of 
the month.” A duller novel was never 
published. 


NE day Simeon Ford, humorist 
and landlord, equally good at 
both, and not less famous for 
his lack of good looks, met a guest 
of the hotel in the lobby accompanied 
by a very pretty little girl, Mr. 
Ford stopped to talk a moment and 
was especially complimentary to the 
child. 
“Papa,” she whispered as he de- 
parted, “ does Mr. Ford wear a mask 
all the time? ” 
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R. G. B. Burgin, the English 

novelist, tells a characteristic 

anecdote of his amiable contem- 
porary and friend, the Rev. Silas K. 
Hocking, whose innocuous fiction is so 
popular and so plentiful in his own 
country, that the travelling British 
bourgeois, after packing his luncheon- 
hamper and securing his railway ticket, 
invariably pauses at the news-stand and 
says: ** Give me a ’arf-crown’s worth of 
your freshest ’Ocking! ” 

It appears that Mr. Hocking is a 
staunch anti-expansionist, or what his 
fellow-countrymen call a Little Eng- 
lander; and during the late South 
African muddle his notorious pro- 
Boer sympathies made him personally 
unpopular with his patriotic neighbors 
and fellow-townsmen. This prejudice 
was reflected upon the reverend au- 
thor’s son, a sturdy little lad of ten or 
twelve, who, though himself an en- 
thusiastic Britisher, had to put up with 
many a thumping from his schoolmates 
on account of the Boerish proclivities 
of papa. On the day when the whole 
Kingdom was wildly celebrating the 
relief of Mafeking, poor little Hock- 
ing went home to his mother in a state 
of extreme dejection, having received 
an extra thumping from the boys, with 
no prospect of sharing their fireworks 
and frolics in the evening. It chanced 
that’ Hocking, pére, was away some- 
where addressing a pro-Boer meeting, 
so the sympathizing mother gave her 
boy ten shillings and told him to go 
and have the time of his life. Young 
Hocking went out and bought Roman 
sandles, Bengal lights, Chimese lan- 
terns, rockets and red fire galore, and 
‘ame back and illuminated the house so 
that its master himself would scarcely 
have recognized it. Meanwhile,a mob of 
roughs, having got patriotically drunk 
in a neighboring “ pub,” sallied forth 
in search of some violent means of 
demonstration. One shouted: “ Let’s 
go and wreck old ’Ocking’s—wot? ” 
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and with a yell they started for the 
Hocking domicile. But the illumina- 
tions deceived them; and, as the ad- 
joining house happened to be dark, 
they fell upon that, tore down the 
fence-palings, trampled the flower-beds, 
wrenched off the door-bell, “ heaved ” 
a few bricks through the front win- 
dows, and went away contented. 

The next day the Rev. Silas K. 
Hocking returned home. When he saw 
the wreck of his neighbor’s house, and 
learned the strange eventful history of 
the night, he called unto him his son, 
and spake thus: 

* My son, while I in no wise coun- 
tenance your unauthorized and un- 
seemly celebration of an unrighteous 
‘ause, yet in view of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances I cannot but feel that all 
has turned out for the best. You shall 
not go unrewarded. ‘Tell your mother 
she may give you a sovereign to spend 
—out of her own money.” 

HE personal reminiscences and 

impressions of one of Mr. Whist- 

ler’s pupils, which we publish in 
this issue (see page 389), present pleas- 
ant testimony for the sensitive, esthetic 
side of the artist, in contradistinction 
to the caustic, eccentric personality 
which is forever thrust to the front. 

Mr. Whistler was born in Lowell, 
Mass., in 1834, the son of George 
Washington Whistler, one of the great- 
est engineers of his time. Mr. Whist- 
ler’s youth was spent in Russia, where 
his father was engaged in bridge con- 
struction, and upon the death of the 
latter, the son returned to America and 
was entered at West Point. But here 
the artistic temperament of the youth 
rose uppermost above the rigid require- 
ments of a military training, and it is 
evident that plates upon which were 
sketches in place of Government charts 
were not appreciated; for—well— 
Mr. Whistler left “the Point,’ pos- 
sibly coerced into so doing. 
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JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 
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N WHISTLER’S HANDWRITING, IN THE POSSESSION OF EARL 
STETSON CRAWFORD 


FACSIMILE OF PAGE | 
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Original in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia 


WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
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WHISTLER’S 
“THE YELLOW BUSKIN”’ 


Original in 
the Glasgow Gallery 





























MR. ARTHUR STRINGER 


Arthur Stringer. There are six 

feet and an inch of him. Also 
he is more or less good to look at. An 
English recruiting sergeant would scan 
him with longing eyes. Seeing him in 
a crowd you might pick him out for a 
champion athlete or, by his smooth 
face, for a matinee idol. There’s noth- 
ing about him to suggest the poet— 
save his poetry. Neither does he seem 
to have the poetic temperament. He is 
no dreamer, no idler. His mental poise 
seems to be as sound and as well bal- 
anced as his physical carriage, which 
is saying a good deal. 

Canada is rather proud of having 
produced such a poet, and with good 
cause. London, Ontario, is his birth- 
place. His years are about thirty. He 
comes from a fine old English family 
in which there’s an earldom or some- 
thing of the sort, but Mr. Stringer 
carefully keeps this fact in the back- 
ground. He stands on his own feet. 
You may see by glancing at his picture 


Aart of almost heroic build is 
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that he needs no coat-of-arms back- 
ground to proclaim his nobility. 

He studied and played football at 
Toronto University and at Oxford. If 
they gave him any degrees he has for- 
gotten it. Before he was twenty-five 
he had published two volumes of verse 
in Canada. They were slim little vol- 
umes which brought him small fame 
and less money. Yet it was poetry, 
good poetry. The Canadians, however, 
prefer to wait until “ The States ” dis- 
cover their geniuses before showing 
their own appreciation. So Mr. 
Stringer sailed down into New York, 
prepared to starve in a hall bedroom. 
But he didn’t. The New York maga- 
zine editors—who are much maligned, 
you know—promptly discovered that 
his poetry was good and paid him well 
for his verses. Since then, both by 
short stories and verse, he has been win- 
ning wide recognition and the rewards 
which accompany the same. 

Just now, while his new book of 
poems is being praised by the London 
critics, while the publishers are issuing 
his first novel, “The Silver Poppy,” 
reviewed in this number, Mr. Stringer 
is up in Ontario, on the shores of Lake 
Erie, looking after his fruit farm, 
working in blue shirt and overalls and 
enjoying himself hugely. Next fall, 
when his melons and pears and grapes 
have all been gathered and sold, he will 
pack his trunks and typewriting ma- 
chine and start either for New York or 
London, where he will settle down for 
a winter’s hard work. 

Mr. Stringer’s novel is likely to re- 
ceive an extraordinary amount of atten- 
tion in the newspapers on account of the 
identity of the well-known writer who 
figures in the book as Cordelia Vaughn. 
Mr. Stringer first met the lady in the 
manner described in the book, and 
his experiences of this “ yellow vam- 
pire ” are faithfully described. Every 
writer in New York will know the orig- 
inal of Mr. Stringer’s heroine and few 
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will dispute the truth of his portrayal 
of her character. It is more than likely 
that Cordelia Vaughn’s real name will 
soon be suggested in the newspapers. 


HANKS to “ The Pride of Jen- 

nico ” and other equally successful 

novels, the names of Agnes and 
Egerton Castle are well known to all 
readers in this country and in England. 
Their latest story, “ Incomparable Bel- 
lairs,” is now appearing serially in 
* Collier’s Weekly.”” They have been 
spending some time at Montreux, 
Switzerland, working on another novel. 
In our photograph they make a pic- 
turesque group with the view of the 
celebrated Chateau de Chillon, as seen 
from their terrace. 

Mr. Castle writes to a friend in the 
most interesting manner relative to 
“The Star Dreamers,” which has al- 
ready established itself as one of the 
most successful of his novels. He says: 
“ As you.know, the book was begun in 
1901, during our stay in our summer 
residence at Hindhead (in Surrey). 
There is a wild garden, apart from the 
pleasure grounds, and much of the 
‘Garden cf Simples’—for that was 
then, as you remember, the title I had 
chosen—was written in that fragrant 
atmosphere. Over the highest wing of 
the house, I had established my obser- 
vatory. I have always been a star- 
gazer myself —partly as a lover of the 
‘night’s splendours and the music of 
the vast,’ partly as the man whose ear- 
lier studies at Cambridge were all of 
Natural Philosophy. Strange how al- 
most every phase of intellectual experi- 
ence seems in time to find its way into 
the romancer’s creation and bring to it 
a new kind of colouring, a new atmos- 
phere! ” 

Before their first book written in col- 
laboration was published Mr. Castle 
had written several novels while Mrs. 
Castle had published one, “ My Little 
Lady Anne.” 
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ROFESSOR Douglas Sladen is 
Pin most active literary man in 

London, both socially and at the 
shop. He entertains liberally and with 
grace, so that his house in St. John’s 
Wood is a place of distinguished re- 
sort. Like most busy men of talent, 
Mr. Sladen is a trifle absent-minded, 
and liable occasionally to “ get mixed ” 
as to the unities of time, place and per- 
sonality. Recently an American au- 
thor of note was invited to the Sladen 
salon as a guest of the evening, to meet 
and share honors with some English 
author of note—of whom he had never 
heard. The American, duly arriving, 
found a great crush, all strangers to 
him, and Sladen at the moment not to 
be gotten at for the formalities of 
introduction. Wandering aimlessly 
about, our author came upon a lone 
and dejected-looking individual seated 
on a stairway. Prompted by a fellow- 
feeling, he accosted the solitary one, 
thus: * Excuse me, but as there seems 
to be nobody about to tell us who’s who, 
I'll introduce myself. I am Blankley, 
from the United States of America, and 
I was invited here to-night to mect 
some d d fool I never heard of be- 
fore, and whose name I can’t remem- 
ber now.” The other thawed at once, 
and replied genially: “ Ah! and, do 
you know, my predicament is very 
similar to yours. 








I was supposed to 
be-—-aw—the guest of the evening, 
don’t you know, to meet some silly ass 
from America—really, his name 
escapes me, but it is of no consequence. 
Now, I perceive that my friend Sladen 
is doing the honors to some other 
bounder, and has apparently forgotten 
me. I wonder if that is the—aw, the 
Yankee, don’t you know, whom he is 
just now presenting to the Duchess? ” 

“ No,” said Blankley, U. S. A., “J 
am the Yankee. I am glad we’ve met, 
and— if there is any Scotch and soda 
to be found—it must be acknowledged 
the drinks are on me! ” 
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MR. HALL CAINE 


HE accompanying — snapshot 
photograph of Mr. Hall Caine is 


made doubly interesting by the 
photographer’s story of the circum- 


stances attending the taking of the 
picture. When Mr. Caine visited 


America a few months ago Mr. Van- 
der Weyde boarded the steamer at 
(Juarantine with the intention of photo- 
graphing half a dozen celebrities (in- 
cluding Mr. Caine) who were on board. 
How the photographer pictured Mr. 
Caine and how he didn’t photograph 
any of the others is best told in the 
snapshotter’s own words. 

* Mr. Caine was utterly unavoidable. 
He was omnipresent. Poor he may not 
have been, but he was ‘ ever with us.’ 
‘he moment I reached the deck he con- 
fronted me. I was innocent and un- 
sophisticated, and I _ immediately 
levelled my camera that the great au- 
thor of ‘The Christian’ might not 
escape me. When I had pressed the 
bulb Mr. Caine precipitately fled in the 
direction of the cabin gangway. In 
my ignorance I lamented his escape and 
secretly grieved that I might not again 
have a chance for another picture of 
him. But I did not know Hall Caine 


then as now I know him. 
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“Within two minutes the fiery-headed, 
vermilion-bearded and balloon-trousered 
gentleman stood once more before my 
“amera—this time adorned with a silk 
hat of most grotesque form. He had 
discarded the steamer cap which he had 
worn when [I first saw him. He folded 
his arms and gazed earnestly into the 
very core of the camera’s eye. But 
even then I did not know him, and I 
think it was with even a little glee that 
I once more imprinted his weird form 
ona photographic plate. I thanked the 
Manxman and sought fresh pastures. 
But I reckoned without Hall Caine. 

** At every turn he stood before me. 
He was not to be denied. Ellen Terry 
was aboard. I wanted a picture of her. 
And I wanted to photograph Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth and several others. I sought out 
these celebrities and prepared to photo- 
graph them, but it was the face and 
figure of Hall Caine that ever showed 
on the focussing glass of my camera. 
Again and again did I hurry off to 
some other part of the ship and face 
some other of the celebrities. But 
never could I find another face on my 
ground glass than that of the weird 
master of Greba Castle. I have never 
photographed Ellen Terry and _ the 
others, but it has been no fault of mine. 
I tried so hard!” 

And yet in an article about his ex- 
periences in America Mr. Caine has ut- 
terly condemned the methods of the 
** photographic hawk.” 


2) HE Book of Nature by Johnny 
Jones, with spelling by his 
mother,” will appear on the title- 

page of a little volume shortly to be is- 

sued by Paul Elder & Company, of San 

Francisco. The same firm also an- 

nounce an edition for 1904 of “ The 

Cynic’s Calendar,” and volumes with 

the promising titles “ Bachelor Big- 

and ‘“ Widows, Grave and 

Otherwise.” 


otries,”’ 














ISS Pamela Coleman Smith was 

born of American parents in 

London, where her father was at 
the time engaged in business. On both 
sides her forebears exhibited in some 
degree the tendencies which have 
brought Miss Smith to the front in 
literary and artistic circles. One may 
say that from her mother she derived 
an intense, individual creative desire, 
which very early in life began to sat- 
isfy itself in a curious sort of drawing, 
later developed into the style already 
so well known, especially in England. 
While she was still a child the family 
removed to the island of Jamaica, 
where she lived seven years. During 
the time her chief diversion, outside 
her drawing, was learning the West 
Indian negro folk-tales. A volume of 
this folk-lore was later published by 
Harper & Bros.; among her other 
activities in London are her readings 
from this collection. It is easy to 
understand the grace of original com- 
position in one so thoroughly imbued 
with the simple naturalness which char- 
acterizes the style of all spontaneous 
popular tales, lyrics and ballads. 

Two years’ study at the Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, N. Y., followed 
this period. As no noticeable change 
showed itself in the character of her 
work under this tutelage, and as she 
became more determined to work out 
her own problems in her own way, she 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PAMELA COLEMAN SMITH 





the school 


ended her connection with 
and shortly went to London, where she 
became identified with the Celtic move- 








MISS PAMELA COLEMAN SMITH 


For some time she contributed 
regularly to “The Broad Sheet.” 
With the beginning of the present 
year, however, she started a paper of 
her own, called * The Green Sheaf,’’ 
of which thirteen numbers will be pub- 
lished annually. This she edits. To 
it, also, she contributes poems and illus- 
trations in color. Herein lies the most 


ment. 





striking feature of her work. For, 
whereas in outline the influence of the 
pre-Raphaclites is very evident, her 


colors and color-schemes are all her 
own. Though fantastically fanciful 


and in a way impossible, the blendings 
always please. From recipes which she 
has evolved, she herself prepares many 
of the unusual shades which she em- 
ploys, adding more individuality to the 
general effect thereby. “ It is very in- 
teresting to see her,” says one who 
knows, “dressed as ‘ Gelukiezanger ’ 
in parti-colored, gypsy-like gown and 
with beaded hair, sitting in Turkish 
fashion on the floor of a drawing-room, 
reciting her outland tales full of their 
queer conceits and unpronounceable 
names.” She is an_ indefatigable 
worker, enthusiastic and rapid. 

We reproduce two of Miss Smith’s 
drawings published in “ The Green 
Sheaf ” (colored, of course) at the 
time Sir Henry Irving was giving his 
farewell performances at the old Ly- 
ceum Theatre, now being torn down. 

The following apologia appears on 
the cover of “* The Green Sheaf ” 


“My Sheaf is small... but it is 
green. 

I will gather into my Sheaf all the 
young fresh things I can—pic- 
tures, verses, ballads of love and 
war; tales of pirates and the sea. 

You will find ballads of the old world 
in my Sheaf. Are they not green 
for ever .. 

Ripe ears are good for bread, but 
green ears are good for pleasure.” 


N amusing little volume of epi- 
grams about woman, “ The Wis- 
dom of the Foolish,” has reached 

us from London. Too many epigrams 
spoil the book, but there are several in 
this volume worth while. For instance: 
Those women who live upon their 
income, must necessarily be careful; 
those who live the income of 


upon 
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cthers, must be clever; and those who 
live upon their debts must be both. 


tim to witticisms on his name, 

but he is used to it by this time, 
and they don’t worry him seriously. 
He says about the worst one he ever 
heard was in Boston, when a facetious 
young woman in spectacles greeted him 
with: “ Dear me, what a pity, in your 
business especially, that your first name 
isn’t Lemon”; and the best one he 
heard was in Chicago. 

A friend of his, a fellow-newspaper 
man and a bright chap, had been 
knocked senseless by a street car, and 
Ade dragged him to the sidewalk and 
began trying to restore him to con- 
sciousness. He was so successful that 
before a doctor arrived the injured 
man opened his eyes and recognized his 
friend bending over him. 

* Oh,” he said faintly, * it’s the first 
aid to the injured,” and then he went 
back again, and waited for the doctor. 


er: Ade is a constant vic- 


OUR or five years ago, when Jesse 

Lynch Williams was making his 

first appearances in 
print, the editor of an illustrated jour- 
nal sent to him for his photograph for 
publication. The stenographer who 
wrote the letter, not being of exalted 
literary attainments, thought the name 
was that of a lady, and sent the letter 
accordingly. In a few days the editor 
was startled by the receipt of the fol- 
lowing reply : 


magazine 


* Dear Sir: Yours to hand request- 
ing photograph for publication. I 
shall be glad to have my _ picture 
printed, but do you want it high neck, 
or low neck, or V neck, or cut bias? 

* Yours, 
“¢ Jessixz.’” ” 

When the editor had recovered his 
equilibrium he had a few intense mo- 
ments with the stenographer. 
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HENRY IRVING LED GN BY COURAGE AND DEATH WITH SORROW AT HIS FEET 


Drawn by Pamela Coleman Smith 











The Tongue of the Book 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


rf IKE a wakeful child, I am not always hushed to rest by the lullabies of criti- 


cism—the public may have another story to tell before I go to sleep! 
When some books are bound, their tongues are tied. 


and the critics, early having found an 





My ancestors were tablets of wax 
easy mark, rub it in on me still. 

Like a fad of fashion, I seldom outlive the year of my vogue. 

Who discovers me, only to see me, wastes a glance; who lifts me from the 
shelf, only to fondle me, squanders his strength—but he that, spying me, gives 
my heart concern, feasts his eye, tones his touch and improves his mind. 

Though I seem so silent, I am that many-voiced instrument whereon Pity 
hums her monotone, Joy sings her madrigal, Wit twangs her sallies and Love 
relates her gladness and her fears. 

“ Whatever goes up must come down ” unfortunately is not necessarily true 
of the book on the shelf. 


Like the tongue of woman, I do not always say what I mean. 
It requires courage to go to war; it requires brains and courage to write a 
book. 
The tongue of the serpent, for all its tapering slenderness, is split-—my 
t=) SD 4 . 
tongue is sharpest when armed with the double forks of Sorrow and Satire. 


The Heart of the Rose 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


\ K J HAT are the joys of the rose? 
The silence of night at the shrine 
Where it lies in a rapture divine ; 
The exquisite moment it knows 
On the breast of a bride; its last sighs 
On the lips of a poet who dies ; 
These are the joys of the rose. 


What are the griefs of the rose? 

To lie in the clasp of the dead 

While the tears of a mother are shed; 
To symbol a passion that goes 

Or cover a bosom unkind; 

To perish unplucked on the wind; 
These are the griefs of the rose. 

















Bad Portraits by a Great Painter 


Mr. Sargent’s Portraits of ‘fobn Hay, Fames Whitcomb Riley, 


Thomas B. Reed, and Edwin Booth 


BY ALFRED BRENNAN 


S things of human interest, there 
are no kinds of painted pictures 
that excel truly great portraits. 

These are never mere pictorial rep- 
resentations of momentary appear- 
ance, mere aspects or single views like 
deadly snap-shots. They are not one 
day things; they are never genre pic- 
tures. Neither are they utterly fact- 
ful paintings of the life-class order, 
painstakingly got by sheer accuracy of 
contour and clever brush-work. Above 
all they are not portrayals of the mus- 
cular strain of an unnatural posture or 
expression. 

Truly great portraits are excellent 
semblances of persons as seen by a mas- 
ter-painter who knows how to fix on 
canvas naturalistic combinations of col- 
ors that in toto reveal more of his sub- 
ject’s best personality than one view 
or one glance ever can. A single aspect 
is as nothing to his great purpose, for 
he sets out to grasp somewhat the myr- 
iad aspects and unify them. Doing 
this he translates to us an organic 
entity whose innate self becomes there- 
by fairly unmistakable. i 

A famous artist once said: “ Adverse 
criticism is a barnacle.” He undoubt- 
edly meant adverse criticism that is ap- 
plied to high art, for there it may re- 
tard, but cannot possibly contribute to 
progress. This pointed characteriza- 
tion of what never can be a vital factor 





is more reasonable than most dogmatic 
assertions, in that it always holds good 
when such criticism is proffered to 
artists themselves; for every artist 
worthy the name works entirely from 
his own best intelligence, and by force 
of his own settled convictions—be they 
big or little. Were it otherwise—were 
the virilities of things artistic got by 
mere guess-work and readily change- 
able notions, then indeed might the 
busy critics be of real use, and, living 
to serve good purpose, be taken seri- 
ously into account by better men. But 
this we know does not obtain; in point 
of fact, it never did (and presumably 
never will) obtain, because criticism 
that bears adversely on his work gives 
the artist no satisfaction, gives him 
nothing that he wants for the simple 
and sufficient reason that it finds no re- 
sponse in a mind that is already made 
up; and although the criticism may be 
intelligent quite beyond the artist’s 
own mental modes, and is thereby 
wholly satisfactory to many others, 
the direct result still must be the same 
in that mature convictions cannot be 
changed to suit occasion. 

All things being relative, it naturally 
follows that portrait-painting in vari- 
ous degrees will long continue, and that 
much ignorance will still exist and re- 
main unnoticed because it is irremedi- 
able. But when we are asked to admit 
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that greatness invests all that a noted 
painter does who sometimes does badly, 
we beg to draw the line. 

An art-canon is not a mere rule that 
is incidentally applicable; it is a fun- 
damental principle brought to prac- 
tice and recognized and lived up to by 
master artists. Such a fundamental 
principle is that which relates to the 
air of reposefulness rather than pent 
action that shall dominate a portrait. 

Attitudes that are unusual to per- 
sons are not the best to paint their 
portraits in, because temperament be- 
speaks itself most clearly through ha- 
bitual poise, and even in the matter of 
likeness a painter is heavily handi- 
capped if his subject is ill at ease. In 
the world’s great portraits strangeness 
of pose is not seen, nor violent action. 

Why, then, do we see some things so 
strangely done by Mr. Sargent? He 
is freely accounted one of the great 
among living painters, and this implies 
a master’s knowledge of all the funda- 
mentals. Still his utter defiance of the 
canon mentioned—than which there is 
nothing more important to be observed 
in this matter—suggests ignorance of 
it. Some of his portraits, done here in 
America last winter, simply class them- 
selves among the worst noteworthy 
failures ever done by the hand of a 
truly famous painter. His John Hay, 
when judged as the portrait of a great 
man, is ridiculous. That it possesses 
facial likeness doesn’t redeem it, be- 
cause facial likeness is but a kind of 
excellence in a portrait that to be great 
should be great in qualities of distinc- 
tion altogether superior to that one 
qualification. Wretchedly cramped into 
a meagre misfit canvas, it is only a 
likeness-sketch perfunctorily done, and 
made quite absurd by one little unin- 
telligent hand that is hung up out of 
place at the side of it, serving no pur- 
pose, suggesting nothing better than 
the superfluous remarque commonly 


seen at the edges of prints. Where 
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is the air of fine distinction? the power 
of purpose? the amplitude of sensible 
feeling that the master portrait-painter 
gives by that rare and infinitely com- 
plex art which is his? I declare nobody 
has any conceivable right to make such 
an insufficient and misleading picture 
of our great Secretary of State. 

Then see his James Whitcomb Riley. 
Who shall commend or defend it? 
Never was there a worse libel done in 
the (alleged) lineaments of a man of 
brains. (Excepting, perhaps, two 
malignant things by Boldini—one of 
the great lamented Whistler and the 
other of a big New Yorker. ) 

Sargent depicts Mr. Riley as a sim- 
pering and somewhat obese person, who 
is nearly all very large hands that seem 
to be held as they are for no better rea- 
son than that they shall be eversomuch 
in evidence; and the terrible mischief 
of the whole product is that it is not 
like a man, but seems to be a queer, fat 
little old woman. 

How immeasurably far this kind of 
thing is from truly great portrait- 
painting is clear to all intelligent in- 
dividuals who stop to think. 

The prime essential in great por- 
traiture is suggestiveness of life-like 
entirety. This is had by masters 
through preconceived ideas of arrange- 
ment that in rendering come to em- 
body the results of their thinking. The 
master asks no advice, accepts none, 
but clearly sets up what his fine under- 
standing enables him to know is most 
appropriate, and then proceeds, by vir- 
tue of that super-sanity which is his to 
subdivide his reasonings ; to emphasize 
the likeness by a little more than or 
by a little less of what he sees; to 
amplify or modify, and thus secure 
similarity, proportion, mode, manner 
and altogether give a unified picture 
of some-one-in-particular—somebody 
who is agreeably situated perhaps, or 
who has elbow room in the world, and to 
whom time and sheer effort is of no im- 
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portance. This is the goodly air of 
the world’s great portraits. They seem 
to have come into their frames to stay 
and like it there, being personages 
whose rendering in paints depended far 
less on technical dexterity than on what 
their painters were capable of think- 
ing and believing them to be. 

By all who know superior kinds of 
painting Mr. Sargent is freely and 
fully accepted a master of masters. 
This, in point of fact, has been the 
case during almost twenty years. But 
as a portrait-painter he is not a master 
of masters by any manner or by any 
means, although we are invited to be- 
lieve he is by those who know about 
painting quite well, but who have very 
little true knowledge related to doing 
great portraits. 

Witness Mr. Sargent’s Thomas B. 
Reed if you please. There he had in 
his subject a man, a wit, a forensic 
wonder! and, by Gad! sir, he put, on a 
stingy little twenty by thirty canvas 
what is nothing better than a paintily 
painted muttonhead, overtopped by an 
unnaturally bulging forehead. 

Milk-and-water beliefs are for the 
various thousand oddities and masks 
that comprise the alleged artist rank 
and file. 

Sound convictions, however—con- 
victions that are full-blooded, powerful 
and proved good through generations 
of experience—these arouse the rare in- 
tellectual sensibilities of master artists 
and what they do thereby is what the 
highly cultivated and refined declare 
is art. With this the new, so-called, 
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and the erratic, the fitful, and the flatly 


unsubstantial never can belong. 

I sometime heard that Mr. Sargent 
never begins a portrait until he has re- 
ceived an impression. This meagre in- 
formation stopped there, and I do not 
know whether it is an irresistibly clear 
impression or in what degree he is 
visited; but I will hazard as my own 
opinion that the impression decid- 
ing him on doing this, that or t’other 
compositionless composition is mere 
notion. Certainly some of his more 
lamentable results demonstrate noth- 
ing that can be seriously formulated 
or anywise reduced to sensible debate 
following on art premise. It also tran- 
spires that some of his portraits are in- 
sufficiency itself, except in facial re- 
semblance—this he usually secures. 
Still it is practically impossible to know 
what kind of reasoning a painter 
brings to bear on his problems who de- 
cides to paint a portrait of a lady with 
her arms outstretched as if she were 
illustrating an exercise in calisthen- 
ics; or what kind of understanding and 
imaginativeness he is gifted withal who 
paints a facial likeness of Edwin Booth, 
and leaves it surmounting an extraor- 
dinarily tall figure. Booth wasn’t five 
feet eight, much less eight feet five, 
and, furthermore, to send him down to 
posterity (or even to present him to 
his living friends) with his hands hung 
by their thumbs at his vest pockets is 
a wrong done, thoughtlessly or igno- 
rantly, toward a gentleman who was 
very highly distinguished by his dig- 
nity and fine manners. 


Some people deal with books as they deal im stocks—they speculate 
on the margins. 





The Public 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


FOOL there was and he wrote a verse 
A (Even as you and [). 
He thought it was clever, and witty, and terse 
(It was just so bad that it couldn’t be worse) 
But the fool was glad when it filled his purse 
(Even as you and I). 
Oh, the brains we waste and the pains we waste, 
And the work of our head and hand 
Belong to the public who doesn’t know 
(And now we know that it never can know) 
And does not understand. 


A fool there was and he wrote a book 
(Even as you and I). 
And somehow or other the old thing took 
(He got it published by hook or crook ) 
And the fool acquired a fatuous look 
(Even as you and [). 
Oh the name we lost and the fame we lost, 
And the excellent things we planned 
To belong to the public so stupid and dull 
(And now we know it is stupid and dull) 
And does not understand. 


The fool was scathingly criticised 
(Even as you and I). 
And the book was finally dramatised 
(So of course he was flamingly advertised ) 
And the fool at his luck was much surprised 
(Even as you and I). 
And it isn’t the mind, and it isn’t the grind 
That makes an author great. 
It’s an ignorant public that doesn’t know why 
(Seeing at last it can never know why) 
And cannot discriminate. 





Manhattan’s Lotos-Eaters 


BY FRANCES WILSON 


HERE are people who are so 

prosaic that they are forever miss- 

ing the poetry that hovers like a 
mist over all the facts of life. Such 
people, should they happen to glance 
aside as they pursue the straight and 
narrow way that leads from their homes 
to the office and from the office back 
home again, would gaze with brief 
contempt upon the urban followers of 
the “ mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eat- 
ers ” and dub them “ Bums.” 

Well, when one comes to think of it, 
perhaps Tennyson’s Lotos-eaters were 
that too! They float in such a heavy- 
enly atmosphere that one cannot be 
sure. But that there are many points 
of resemblance between them and the 
supine creatures that form a dark bor- 
der around the grass plots of the small 
parks, occupying nearly all the avail- 
able benches 


“ With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream! ” 


there is no doubt whatever. 

In the first place, like their poetical 
predecessors, they are all men. Not 
that there are no women on the benches. 
There are, and some of them in the 
same state of apathy. But they are 
few enough to be exceptional. There 
are hundreds of these men, however, 
who, by every token, have reached the 
“land where all things always seem the 
same,” where “ it seems always after- 
noon.” 


Beyond the limits of the park, per- 
haps, the traffic of a Broadway roars 
and grinds doggedly all day—the 
gaunt skeletons of sky-scrapers are 
etched against the sky—everywhere 
men toil and struggle and sweat and 
swear, sustained by a power of energy 
within them. Desire is alive in their 
hearts. 

But with the Lotos-eaters—or if you 
prefer the more practical term, the 
Bums—it is different. Some time, 
somewhere, either in their own persons 
or as an adumbration from the lives 
that went before, they have tasted of 
that “ enchanted stem,” and the blight 
is on their spirits. The flowers bloom, 
a fountain sends up its rhythmic jet of 
silvery water, children play about the 
walks before them. They rarely heed. 

Forlorn, hopeless, collapsed they sit 
there, while the hours of their little day 
slip silently into the past. Occasion- 
ally the rays of the sun stirs them into 
a brief activity, amusingly suggestive 
of the spurts of energy that a broiling 
sun will provoke in an alligator. With 
the same short-lived consciousness they 
will shuffle toward some more shaded 
bench, and dropping down, sink into a 
trance once more. 

In moments of unwonted alertness, 
a stray newspaper will sometimes at- 
tract their attention. But it is glanced 
over in an aimless way, as if its news 
were of a world but dimly remembered, 
“a tale of little meaning though the 
words are strong.” 
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They talk but little, having appar- 
ently no more desire for speech than 
they have for any other earthly thing, 
but sometimes they sleep—to dream, 
one wonders what? If a toiler’s dream 
be of the longed-for idleness, why may 
not the dreams of these idlers be of 
strenuous work, of tense moments 
when they have risen to supreme heights 
of effort, and amid the cheers of their 
fellows, achieved a feat of strength or 
skill. Oh, the splendid thrill of it, the 
giddy, intoxicating sense of power, the 
proud joy of being more a man than any 
of them! And then? The awakening. 

Perhaps that human wreck just over 
there whose glazed eyes and sodden 
face are a sort of poisonous blossom 
of idleness and dissipation, whose body 
seems to be losing its heritage of up- 
rightness, whose head hangs on his 
breast, is even now—in some Lotps 
dream—doing heroic work. At least, 
it were kind to think so. 

“What do they do for a living? ” 
the writer asked of one of the police- 


men who acts as shepherd to these inky 
sheep. 

He grunted. 

“One thing’s certain, they don’t 


work,” came the reply. Then he 
warmed to the subject. 

“Work! No, I should say they 
wouldn’t work. Why, only the other 
night—just to show you—a man came 
up to me and said he needed two men 
to go to work at once in a stable, and 
asked did I know of any one. It was 
raining hard, and I had noticed two 
men sitting over there under that tree. 
You’d a-thought they’d been glad to 
get a job, wouldn’t you? ” 

I agreed. 

“ Well, now, what happens? The 
man went over there and talked with 
them a few minutes. Pretty soon he 
came back. ‘Naw!’ he said, ‘ they 
don’t want work. Say they have all 
the work they can do.’ ” 


“Give us long rest or death, dark 
death,” I murmured. 

“ee Huh? ” 

It was evident from his tone that you 
can get upon the Force without a 
knowledge of English poetry. 

“ They’re Lotos-eaters,” I explained 
blandly. 

My policeman lay low and let this 
literary shot pass over his head. Like 
a sensible man he stuck to the things 
he knew and ignored the things he did 
not. 

“ll bet if you came in here this 
minute and called for a hundred men 
to go to work, you couldn’t get a half 
dozen out of the lot.” 

There were about two hundred of 
them in sight, but after a sweeping 
glance I explained to the policeman 
that we would have to call the bet off 
because I should want to bet the same 
way that he did! 

“But how do they live—where do 
they sleep? ” I persisted. 

The policeman shock his head depre- 
catingly. 

“It’s more’n I know. Sleep here 
sometimes when we let ’em. When we 
drive ’em away from here, some of ’em 
sleep in the doorways of the office 
buildings round here.” 

Then it dawned upon me that even 
the Lotos-eaters have to pay the piper! 
In physical discomfort they pay for 
their freedom from care. 

You forfeit eight or ten hours a day 
to procure for yourself mornings, even- 
ings, holidays and nights of comfort. 
He spends his hours in easeful languor, 
but pays up when meal-time and night 
arrive ! 

“T should think they’d be glad when 
the time comes to rest their ‘ weary 
limbs at last on beds of asphodel,’” I 
remarked softly. 

The policeman eyed me searchingly. 
He looked as if he half believed— 

“ Good-day,” I said hurriedly. 





Misinterpreting the West 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


HEN the New York “ Sun,” in 

a recent issue, jeered at Hamlin 

Garland because of his refer- 
ence to a “bronco pony,” it uncon- 
sciously voiced a grievance which the 
West has long held against most writers 
of so-called Western fiction. 

It is by no means an uncommon 
thing for writers of Western novels 
and short stories to display dense igno- 
rance of the part of the country from 
which they draw their “local color.” 
This is due to the fact that they have 
not lived the life, for, despite the as- 
sertion that the outsider gets the best 
view of any community, no writer can 
master the West’s peculiarities in one 
season, nor in many seasons. 

The West—and this term should be 
accepted as applying to the romantic 
cowboy-and-miner West in which the 
story-tellers revel—has possessed many 
peculiarities of its own since the days 
of the first trappers and Indian fight- 
ers. The men who made the West of 
romance were largely thrown on their 
own resources, and consequently they 
fell into rough-and-ready forms of ex- 
peditiousness, in everything from talk 
to tying knots. In time these peculi- 
arities will disappear—indeed, they 
are disappearing to-day. The argot 
of the bull-whackers has almost en- 
tirely passed, for the reason that the 
bull-whackers themselves have yielded 
to the promoters of a swifter form of 
transportation. Doubtless all the pe- 
culiarities of the cowboy will in time 


disappear with the cowboy himself; 
and the diamond hitch will be seen no 
more on the lonely pack animal in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountain country, 
when there are no longer any prospec- 
tors to tie this time-honored knot. 

But until an absolute change does 
take place, writers on Western themes 
should use care in observing those de- 
tails which may seem trivial, but which, 
like the finer points of by-play in a 
well-acted drama, go far to create a 
satisfactory impression. Lack of such 
attention to detail must have caused 
Marie Van Vorst to write as follows in 
a short story in “ Harper’s Magazine ” 
for January, 1903: 

“He rode his bronco up at full 
noon, before Deadville Square bank, 
threw the lines over on his pony’s neck, 
stalked in and held two Derringers 
at the cashier’s and paying teller’s 
noses.” 

Now the Western “ bad man,” of the 
type this author sought to portray, 
would never be so foolish as to throw 
his reins on his pony’s neck. The 
Western bronco has never been taught 
to stand with the reins in that position. 
When a cowboy, or desperado, wishes 
to dismount and leave his horse stand- 
ing, he simply releases his hold of the 
reins as he swings from the saddle. 
The reins are not joined, and the loose 
ends dangle on the ground, straight 
down from the bit. The bronco will 
stand as long as these ends-are on the 
ground at his feet, but he will never 
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stop running if the lines rest on his 
neck. 

In the same story the author tells of 
a man sleeping on the open prairie at 
night in spite of the danger from 
wolves. Yet there is no more danger 
from wolves in the West than there 
would be from house dogs in the East. 
Frederic Remington, in “ John Ermine 
of the Yellowstone,” tells of wolves 
banding and attacking a herd of ponies 
under the charge of a white boy who 
has been adopted by Crow Indians. 
Yet Mr. Remington makes the Indians 
shake their heads and declare that such 
a thing as an attack by wolves is al- 
most unheard-of, even by the oldest 
men in the tribe. Remington is one 
of the most careful of men in applying 
his color, whether in his pictures or 
stories of Western life, and he lays 
stress on the improbability of this wolf 
attack. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if there is any white man in 
the West who knows of an actual at- 
tack of wolves on any individual. Cer- 
tainly thousands of lonely cowboys and 
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prospectors have slept in the hills and 
on the prairies without fires and with no 
more fear of wolves than they would 
have of yapping coyotes. 

Such instances might be quoted in- 
definitely, showing the loose methods 
of many writers who are striving to 
give the reading public its impressions 
of Western life. The man who has 
lived in the West, and who knows and 
loves every note of its individuality, 
naturally has no patience with authors 
who make such displays of ignorance. 
He feels that uninformed readers are 
given a wrong impression of Western 
life and atmosphere, and that justice is 
not being done a part of the country 
that is rich in opportunities for the 
writer who uses eyes, ears and brain. 
It would be well for American litera- 
ture if all writers on Western subjects 
worked with as much care and praise- 
worthy attention to detail as does Owen 
Wister, who never trusts to his imagin- 
ation to fill out something that is be- 
yond his own experience and observa- 
tion. 


The Seekers 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


NOCK, and the Door shall open: ah, we knocked 

And found the unpiteous portals locked. 

Waiting, we learned us croons to while along 
Those dreary watches—and ye call it Song! 


Seek, and thine eyes shall find: ah, we have sought 
The Vision of our Dream, yet found it not. 

We limn its broken shadow, that our heart 

May half-remember—and ye call it Art! 





Every Otherman: 


44 ’Steenth Century Theatrical Morality Revival 


BY HENRY TYRRELL 


Peniop, the Near Future. 


Scene, Foyer of the National Art Theatre, 


New York. 


Persons MIsREPRESENTED. 


Every Otherman. Problem. 
Wife. 
Daughter. 
Son. 

Critic. 
Doctor. 
Playwright. 


Drama. 


Good Deeds. 
Manhattan. 


Syndicate. 
Independent Manager. 
Business. 


Press Agent. 

Stage Manager. 

Star Actor. 

Palmy Days. 

Riches. 

Director of N. Art 
Theatre. 


Drama, enthroned in an easy chair, beside which stands the Director of the 
National Art Theatre, ts greeted by friends (and others) as they pass and repass 


im promenade during an entr’acte. 


EVERY OTHERMAN (to DRAMA). 


Ah, Drama! I’m delighted to see 
you again. You are quite a stranger. 
How are you? Let me introduce you 
to my wife—my daughter—my son. 


DRAMA (rising, and bowing). 


The pleasure is mine.—My health 
has been somewhat precarious, thank 
you. I don’t often get into Town, and 
am seldom or never seen on Broadway. 


WIFE (to DRAMA). 


Problem took us over to Mrs. Os- 
born’s Playhouse, when they had 
“Ghosts ” there. We had thought to 
meet you then, but were disappointed. 


DAUGHTER. 


I believe I caught a glimpse of you, 
Mr. Drama, at one of Clyde Fitch’s 
plays, though I can’t remember which 
one it was. 

SON. 

I guess, sister, you mean one of 
Pinero’s. 

DAUGHTER. 

No, I didn’t see “Iris” or “ Gay 
Lord Quex.” 


EVERY OTHERMAN. 


I should hope not! But I took you 
to see “The Earl of Pawtucket ”— 
perhaps it was there that you noticed 
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Mr. Drama among those present. Am 
I right, Drama? 


DRAMA. 


Possibly. I usually make it a point 
to take a box for the first nights of 
Augustus Thomas’s productions. 


MANHATTAN (turning aside from a 
neighboring group, in which syn- 
DICATE, INDEPENDENT MANAGER, 
BUSINESS, STAR ACTOR, STAGE MAN- 
AGER, PRESS AGENT and PALMY 
pays are discussing pessimistically 
the Nat. Art Theatre). 


Pardon me, Drama, but I can’t help 
noticing that you avoid me, lately. 
Why? 


DRAMA. 


Ask your friends, Syndicate, Man- 
ager and Star. 


SYNDICATE (approaching). 


I overheard Mr. Manhattan’s re- 
mark, and would like to say, as Drama’s 
best friend, that all the best theatres— 
which I control—are open to him at 
any time, on my own terms. 


INDEPENDENT MANAGER. 


And if Syndicate’s terms are not to 
Drama’s liking, I offer him mine. 


BUSINESS. 


The terms are as fair and equitable 
as they can be, without risk or loss to 
the management. I control the box- 
office at both the Syndicate and the In- 
dependent theatres, and I’m bound to 
make ’em pay. 


DRAMA. 


A plague o’ both your houses! 


Every Otherman 


BUSINESS. 


Business is business. I don’t run 


theatres for my health. 


DRAMA. 


Nor for mine. 


EVERY OTHERMAN. 


Your dif- 


Come, come, gentlemen! 
ferences are naught to me. 


MANHATTAN. 


My only concern is for my old 
friend, Drama. 


DOCTOR. 


I have prescribed a course of treat- 
ment for him at this National Art sani- 
tarium, which if persisted in will re- 
store his vitality, and make him better 
than ever. 


PALMY DAYS (aside, shaking his head). 


Poor old Drama! he’ll never be again 
as he was when Forrest and Booth were 
alive. 


DIRECTOR OF N. A. THEATRE. 


We have provided a home for him, 
whenever he shall choose to settle here, 
where he may enjoy the company of 
his sister Arts, and at the same time be 
as free as possible from the compelling 
necessities attending the theatre as a 
mere business investment. 


EVERY OTHERMAN. 


I don’t see, for my part, why you 
should all croak so about Drama, as if 
he were a decrepit old valetudinarian 
with one foot in the grave. 


MANHATTAN. 


He is a bit run down, that’s all. 
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PROBLEM (coming up). 
Why, he has been out with me a 


dozen times, this season. 


DRAMA. 


That was the trouble—we overdid 
it. Then I sought to counteract the 
intellectual strain by rather a free in- 
dulgence in music-farce and society 
comedy, which may account for my 
present demoralized condition. 


critic (vulcanizing, to piREcTOR). 


I understand, sir, that in conjunc- 
tion with this effort of yours to cleanse 
the temple of Drama, you propose to 
establish a school or conservatory, for 
the cultivation of English speech, and 
the restoration of the now lost art of 
reading Shakespearian blank verse? 


DIRECTOR (enthusiastically ). 


Yes, sir, that is what we propose to 
do—to teach the theatric arts, one and 
all. No longer shall our actors make 
the mother tongue absurd in grammar 
and pronunciation, nor the metropoli- 
tan stage manager present history in 
the crass ignorance or riotous imagina- 
tion of the mere costumer, carpenter, 
and scene-painter. 


SYNDICATE (with warmth). 


Do you mean, your experiment is 
founded on the implication that there 
are no first-class theatrical productions 
in New York? 

STAR ACTOR. 


Nor any grand acting? 


STAGE MANAGER. 


Nor any marvelous light effects and 
mob drills? 
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DIRECTOR. 


Gentlemen, you misunderstand me. 
Certainly you have given us admirable 
examples of all those highly requisite 
things. But with you, they are an oc- 
casional means, not a finite end. We 
want to do, not those things better 
than you do them, but a lot more ad- 
mirable things which for existing busi- 
ness reasons you may not do. For one 
thing, we intend to make frequent and 
quick changes of production, so that 
a constant variety of the best plays can 
be offered to the public, and the dif- 
ferent members of the stock company 
can have alternating opportunities to 
distinguish themselves in leading réles. 


STAR ACTOR. 


I’m opposed to any such scheme as 
that. 


DIRECTOR. 


Naturally. Yet in the long run it 
would benefit you, because you would 
play a dozen good parts where now 
you play but one—and you would be 
the greater artist for it. 


STAR ACTOR. 


Impossible. 


DIRECTOR. 


T’ll leave it to Critic, here. What 
do you think, Mr. Critic, of the system 
of running a single play at the same 
theatre for an entire season? 


CRITIC. 


Most undesirable. Plays that run 
for a whole year at one theatre usually 
depend for their financial success on 
some feature or device that makes the 
judicious. grieve; and the constant 
activity of the press agent— 
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PRESS AGENT (breaking in). 


Thanks, old fellow, for giving credit 
to a collaborator. 


CRITIC. 


The constant activity of the press 
agent, I was about to add, becomes 
nauseating. [ Passes on. 


PRESS AGENT (aside). 


Those critics think they are the 
whole thing. I'll roast him to our man- 
ager, and have his first-night tickets 
cut off. 


DRAMA ( patting STAGE MANAGER on the 
back). 


You don’t know me, my boy, though 
I have watched you grow up. I know 
colored calciums and trick stage effects 
are exacting masters, who keep you too 
busy to consult old literary fossils like 
me. 
STAGE MANAGER (aside). 


If he’s trying to get sarcastic with 
me, I won’t let him behind the scenes 
again. 

[Exeunt Sywnovicate, Mana- 
GER, Star Actor, Bvustness, 
Press AGENT, STacGE MANAGER 
and Patmy Days, to neighboring 
chophouse. 


EVERY 


leave ). 


Well, Drama, I am glad to have 
heard these matters so frankly dis- 
cussed, from the different viewpoints. 
I hope it may do you much good. 
Should you decide to make this place 
your headquarters when in Town, I’ll 
drop in and see you occasionally. Au 
revoir ! [ Exit. 


OTHERMAN (preparing to 


MANHATTAN (to DIRECTOR). 


Look! yonder comes our friend 
Riches, escorting his invalid ward, 


Every Otherman 


Miss Good Deeds. 


chance. 


Now is your 


DIRECTOR (to RICHES, who approaches 
with Miss GOOD DEEDs, very slight 
and feeble, leaning on his arm). 


Ah, Mr. Riches! ’tis indeed a pleas- 
ure to see you here—and Miss Good 
Deeds with you, as usual. How well 
you are both looking! 


RICHES. 


I am sorry I can’t stay; but the at- 
mosphere of your modern playhouse 
doesn’t seem to agree with my ward; 
and she finds no one here who is ac- 
quainted with her. 


pocTor (to RICHES). 


If I may venture the suggestion, sir, 
you could stand a little bleeding, your- 
self. 


DIRECTOR. 


By the way, Mr. Riches, I wish you’d 
lend me $250,000. 


RICHES. 


To what end? 


DIRECTOR. 


Oh, the end of it would be reached 
soon enough. But we could be assured 
of our experiment running a year, on 
that amount. It would settle the ques- 
tion as to whether the National Art 
Theatre is really feasible, or not. 


RICHES. 


First prove to me the thing is feas- 
ible, and then the quarter of a million 
is yours. But if it is not feasible— 


DIRECTOR. 


Of course, it would cost more to 
prove that. Half a million might do 
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—theatres of arts and letters have 
failed on less than that. 


GOOD DEEDS (to RICHES). 


We had better talk it over between 
ourselves. 
RICHES. 
Yes—and with the newspaper re- 


porters. Good-evening, gentlemen. 
[Exeunt Ricues and Goon Deeps. 


[Diector, in deep thought, 
and presumably debt, paces the 
lobby. Pu iayrwricut, descending 
from gallery stairs, approaches 
timidly. 


PLAYWRIGHT. 


I beg your pardon, sir, but I knocked 
at your office door, and got no response. 


DIRECTOR. 


What can I do for you? 


PLAYWRIGHT. 


I had heard you were fostering 
American dramatic art and _litera- 
ture——— 


DIRECTOR. 
Eh?—oh, yes! I believe it does say 


something about that in the Plan and 
Prospectus. 
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PLAYWRIGHT. 


Well, sir, I have written a play—— 


DIRECTOR. 


Now, don’t be importunate. Your 
chance may come ultimately, but you 
must wait. It would never do for the 
public to get the impression that we are 
trying to cram the unacted native 
dramatist down their throats. Besides, 
Art has no nationality, you know. We 
have got to be broad, catholic, and 
hospitable to foreign artists, for the 
first few seasons at any rate, while our 
endowment lasts—if we get it. I have 
just booked Duse for her cycle of 
D’Annunzio dramas, and What’s-his- 
name, the great Hungarian actor. 
Then, Sudermann has promised us the 
original American production of his 
new problem play, “The Almighty 
Ego.” And I’ve just received to-day 
the translation of an heroic tragedy in 
verse, by the Icelandic poet, Dykmans- 
fjeld. By such a liberal policy as this, 
we shall at least escape the reproach of 
provincialism.—Now I must ask you to 
excuse me, as I have to attend a busi- 
ness meeting. 


[Dmecror, Doctor and 
Drama talk earnestly together; 
whilst Piaywricut, unnoticed, 
sinks into his grave. 


CURTAIN. 


One press notice does not make a book. 





The Walk 


BY FOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 





E left the house—for we were sad,— 
To talk of all the griefs we had. 
And little did we talk at first, 


Leaving to silence all the worst. 


The rain it rained, and star was none, 
The wet made two lights out of one; 


And broken paths of shining yet 
Made on before us through the wet. 


The more we walked, and still would walk, 
The less did seem the need of talk. 


The more we walked from light to light, 
The wiser grew the troubled night. 


The tacit lamps proved something clear 
As often as you stayed to hear. 


And better ways and endless clews 
Dawned with the lengthening avenues ; 


Till where the street-ends met the Square, 
We saw a thousand tulips there, 


Sleeping as flowers do, o’ nights, 
Beneath a thousand city-lights. 


And then the Bridge, from shore to shore, 
Solved everything, forevermore, 


So clearly, one could leave the Why, 
Contented, for some by-and-by. 


And so the hours were worn away 
Till there was nothing left to say. 





The Sociologist and the Humanist 


BY EDITH BAKER BROWN 





‘*C’ INCE Frank Norris is gone,” 
said the Sociologist, “we seem 
to have no American novelist who 

realizes the seriousness of his opportu- 

nity. Look at Europe. Look at Ibsen 
and Bjérnsen and Tolstoy and Suder- 
mann and Zola. There you have nov- 
elists or dramatists who realize what 
the social force of their work may be. 

But over here—nobody takes his work 

in earnest.” 

The Humanist lighted his pipe and 
stretched out his legs to the distance 
demanded by his comfort. “Now when 
I thank God for Frank Norris, it’s not 
for his seriousness,” said he, “ but for 
the fact that he forgot to be serious so 
much of the time. That’s what some 
authors can’t do. Did you ever read 
Harold Frederic’s description of the 
way he wrote ‘ Theron Ware’? How 
he mastered all the details of a Metho- 
dist minister’s work before he dared 
write about a Methodist minister; and 
got up all sorts of information about 
the cross-fertilization of plants, just 
so that the biologist in his story should 
talk correctly about it? That’s the 
way the Zolas go to work, and Frank 
Norris tried to be like them, but he 
couldn’t be. Why, you remember how 
worried Garland was about ‘ The Pit,’ 
because Norris took it all so easily. No, 
the truth is he wasn’t any too serious 
either as an artist or a moralist. He 
got interested in his characters like a 
human being, and he enjoyed all their 
adventures like a boy. You forget 
about the moral of his story half the 
time, because he had such hard work 
to remember it himself. Why, what’s 
the moral of ‘ The Pit’? It makes any 
man who has a bit of romance or fight 
in him want to speculate in wheat right 
away! It’s a big adventure story.” 









The Sociologist considered a mo- 
ment. ‘“ Perhaps you’re right,” he 
said, “ and Norris hadn’t the critical 
moral sense of the biggest kind of nov- 
elist. But if that’s so, it’s his de- 
fect 

“Of course it’s so!” broke in the 
Humanist. “ What did he manage to 
do with Jadwin? Why, he made him 
out a thoroughly good fellow. You 
cant’ help liking Jadwin to save you!” 

“ And if it had been Tolstoy,” re- 
sumed the Sociologist, or Hawthorne, 
or another American novelist I might 
name, and who has no cheap heroes, we 
shouldn’t have fallen in love with Jad- 
win. His vulgarity would have shamed 
us. And the spectacle of ‘The Pit’ 
would have produced in us a species of 
moral nausea.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the Humanist. 
“But do you think, then, that we’ve 
got to have justifiable moral grounds 
for liking everybody in literature and 
life? Why, what would become of Sir 
Toby Belch and Falstaff? Perhaps 
they ought to produce moral nausea in 
us. I’m glad they don’t. They pro- 
duce a radiant feeling of good-nature 
in me instead. No, the trouble with the 
modern novelist is he no longer writes 
about a human being simply because 
he’s a human being. He has some so- 
ciological, or philosophical, or éthical, 
or psychological theory or other on 
his conscience which he just illustrates 
by human beings. Thackeray was 
somewhat of a moralist, I suppose; but 
that wasn’t the reason he created Becky 
Sharp. He created her because she 
amused him; and, thank Heaven, she 
has the same power of amusing his 
readers. Just fancy our friend Flau- 
bert being amused by Madame Bo- 


vary!” 
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“ That reminds me,” said the Sociol- 
ogist, “of a sentence in one of Mr. 
John Burroughs’s recent literary es- 
says, where he says that all the great 
writers since Hawthorne and Thack- 
eray have had aims alien to those of 
pure art.” 

“ Yes,” said the Humanist, “ it’s so. 
It’s like Emerson. One day he pro- 
claims, ‘ Thou shalt not Preach.’ But 
it proves to be one of his days off, and 
the first thing you know he’s complain- 
ing of Shakespeare because he does not 
preach.” 

** The world has to go on,” said the 
Sociologist. ‘ I’m not sure but there’s 
something in the theory that fiction as 
fiction and art.as art are bound to pass 
away. We shall sometime prefer un- 
varnished facts instead.” 

“ Facts!” exclaimed the Humanist; 
and he got on his feet and began to 
talk with some excitement. ‘ What do 
you call facts? Now your sociological 
novelist gets at one class of facts. 
Doesn’t he miss some of the others? 
Take Tolstoy’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ and 
there you have a sociological treatment 
of that eternally feminine fact, a wom- 
an’s clothes. Don’t you remember that 
the whole tragedy originated in a very 
becoming bustle and jersey which 
caused the hero to fall madly in love 
with the wrong woman? You needn’t 
laugh at bustles and jerseys—they 
were once irresistible ; and anyway, that 
doesn’t alter the moral of the story. 
Well, that bustle and jersey assume an 
awful sociological significance as the 
tragedy proceeds; they cast a terrible 
suspicion on the whole propriety of a 
lady’s clothes. They constitute a real- 
istic warning—perhaps a much-needed 
realistic warning—to the romantically 
inclined young man; far be it from me 
to discredit the moral of the story. But 
there are hours—less solemn hours— 
when, humanly speaking, they seem to 
leave something in the doctrine of 
clothes out of account. Do you re- 
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member, in ‘ Quality Street,’ what that 
innocent little Pheebe says about clothes 
that are in the fashion? Something 
about their doing one more good than 
religion. Now there’s a fact for you 
—clothes as a lesser means of grace! I 
hand it over to the sociologist for con- 
sideration. Only no sociologist would 
have happened upon it; but only some 
humorist in a moment of amused affec- 
tion.” 

“Then you discredit the art that as- 
sumes moral responsibilities,” said the 
Sociologist. 

“Not at all.” The Humanist 
thought a moment, and then he em- 
phasized his point with his finger. 
“Why, Tolstoy himself says that the 
end of art is to promote social feeling 
and the brotherhood of man, doesn’t 
he? How is it to be done? By pro- 
voking pity. Well, I have nothing to 
say against ‘ Master and Man.’ It’s 
the greatest of stories. But I think 
there's another great social bond beside 
pity, and its the joke. A joke just 
opens your heart and makes you feel 
friendly with the whole of mankind; 
while pity for one class or the other 
usually makes you hate some other 
class and infects you with melancholy 
and egotism. There’s a sort of natural 
fraternity in pure good spirits that all 
sorts of high ethical theories and de- 
liberate attempts to discover our 
brother-man can’t bring about. No, if 
I want to cultivate the humanitarian 
spirit,” said the Humanist, “I don’t 
read George Moore’s ‘ Esther Waters.’ 
I prefer Mr. Dooley.” 

“ But Frank Norris hadn’t much hu- 
mor,” objected the Sociologist. 

“No,” returned the Humanist. 
“That was partly the fault of his 
theory. But he had a pretty good 
substitute for it, and that was a heap 
of human nature. I’m not talking 
against the moral function of the novel. 
I’m just making a plea for human na- 
ture.” 





The Fortunes of Fifi 


BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


CHAPTER VII 
A MOST IMPRUDENT THING 


ADAME Bourcet sat in the snuff- 

colored drawing-room, nursing 

her rheumatism, when in walked 
Fifi as demure as the cat after it has 
eaten the canary. She mentioned casu- 
ally that she had bought a few things 
for her trousseau, and Madame Bourcet 
presumed that the sum total of expendi- 
ture was something like a hundred 
francs. Still, with visions of the pink 


spangled gown which Fifi wished to 
buy for her presentation to the Holy 


Father, Madame Bourcet thought it 
well to say, warningly: 

“IT hope your purchases were of a 
sober and substantial character, war- 
ranted to wear well, and in quiet col- 
ors.” 

“Wait, Madame, until you see 
them,” was Fifi’s diplomatic answer. 

As soon as she could, she escaped to 
her cwn room, and, locking the door, 
she opened her precious trunk with the 
relics of her theatrical life in it, and 
began to handle them tenderly. 

“ Oh, you dear old wig, how happy I 
was when I wore you! ” she said to her- 
self, clapping the white wig over her 
own rich brown hair. “ When I put 
you on I became a marquise at the 
court of Louis ie Grand, and how fine 
it seemed! Never mind, I shall be a 
marquise again, and get forty francs 
the week at least! And how nice it will 


be to be quarreling with Julie Cam- 
pionet again, the wretch! And Du- 
vernet—I shall not forget to remind 
him of how I gave him my best white 
cotton petticoat for his toga—and 
sewed it with my own fingers, too! 
And I shall say to him, ‘ Recollect, 
Monsieur, I am no longer Fifi, but 
Mademoiselle Josephine Chiaramonti, 
granddaughter of the cousin of a 
reigning sovereign, and I am the 
young lady who won the grand prize 
in the lottery, and spent it all; you 
never had a leading lady before who 
knew how to spend a hundred thousand 
francs.’ I think I can see Duvernet 
now—and as I say it I shall toy with 
my paste brooch. I can’t buy any 
jewels, for that wouldn’t help me to 
get rid of Louis Bourcet, or to get 
Cartouche ; so I shall tell Duvernet that 
nothing in the way of diamonds seemed 
worth while after those I had already.” 

Fifi fondled her paste brooch, which 
was kept in the same shrine as the white 
wig, and then she clasped to her breast 
Cartouche’s javelin, made from a 
broomstick, and it seemed to her almost 
as if she were clasping Cartouche. It 
put the notion into her head to write 
him a letter, so she hastily closed her 
trunk, and sat down to write. 


‘Cartouche, I went out this morning 
and spent ten thousand francs of that 
odious money I won through that 
abominable lottery ticket you gave me. 
I should think you would never cease 
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reproaching yourself if you knew how 
miserable that lottery ticket has made 
me. I bought some of the most ter- 
rible gowns you ever saw, and a bed 
that cost five thousand francs, and 
which the Empress couldn’t buy. I 
shall tell poor Louis and Madame Bour- 
cet that these gowns are for my trous- 
seau—but, of course, I have not the 
slightest idea of marrying Louis. I 
made up my mind not to last night, the 
very moment I promised—and so I 
wrote to you before I slept. It is not 
at all difficult to spend money; it is as 
easy to spend five thousand francs for 
a bed as five, if you have the money. 
And I had the money in my reticule. I 
shan’t tell you now how I got it, but I 
did, just the same, Cartouche. I long 
to see you. I did something for you to- 
day that I would not do for any one 
else in the world. You know how 


afraid I am of monkeys? Well, I can 
not explain in a letter, but you will be 
pleased when I tell you all. 


Fifi.” 


It was not Louis Bourcet’s habit to 
appear in his aunt’s apartment until 
eight o’clock, but at six o’clock, seeing 
a great van drawn up before the door, 
from which was disgorged innumerable 
large parcels addressed to his fiancée, 
Louis, like other good men, was van- 
quished by his curiosity. He mounted 
the stairs, on which he was jostled at 
every step by men carrying huge paste- 
board boxes of every size and shape, all 
addressed to Mademoiselle Chiaramonti. 

Fifi stood, with a brightly smiling 
face, at the head of the stairs directing 
the parcels to be carried into her own 
room. Louis, after speaking to her, 
ventured to say: 

“The cost of your purchases must 
be very great.” 

“ Yes,” answered Fifi, merrily, “ but 
when one is about to make a grand mar- 
riage, such as I am, one should have 
good clothes.” 

Louis Bourcet, thus openly tickled 
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under the fifth rib, smiled rather anx- 
iously, and replied: 

* But one should be prudent, Made- 
moiselle. An extravagant wife would 
give me a great deal of pain.” 

* Ah, a woman happy enough to be 
married to you could not give you a 
moment’s pain,” cried Fifi tenderly. 

Louis started and blushed deeply, — 
this open lovemaking was a new thing, 
and very embarrassing,—but it is dif- 
ficult to tell the lady in the case that 
she is too demonstrative. 

Fifi, with a truly impish intelligence, 
saw at a glance the misery she could in- 
flict upon poor Louis by her demon- 
strations of affection, and the discov- 
ery filled her with unholy joy, particu- 
larly as Madame Bourcet, sitting in the 
snuff-colored drawing-room, was within 
hearing through the open door. 

“Only wait,” cried Fifi, as she 
skipped into her own room; “ only wait 
until you see me in these things I 
bought to-day, and you will be as much 
in love with me as I am with you.” 

Louis, blushing redder than any 
beet that ever grew, entered the snuff- 
colored drawing-room and closed the 
door after him. Madame Bourcet’s 
countenance showed that she had heard 
every word. 

“In my day,” said she, in a severe 
tone, “ young ladies did not fall in love 
with their fiancés, much less proclaim 
the fact.” 

Louis shifted uncomfortably in his 
chair. 

“We must make allowances, Aunt, 
for Mademoiselle Chiaramonti’s early 
training—and we must not forget that 
her grandfather was cousin to His 
Holiness, and Mademoiselle has a hun- 
dred thousand francs of her own.” 
Louis mentally added, “ and a hundred 
thousand francs is not picked up with 
every girl.” 

“ She will not have a hundred thou- 
sand francs if she goes shopping like 
this very often,” stiffly replied Madame 


’ 
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Bourcet. “I should not be surprised 
is she had squandered all of a thousand 
francs in one day.” 

Just then the door opened, and a 
tremendous hat, with eleven large 
feathers on it, and much else besides, 
appeared. Fifi’s delicate bright face, 
now as solemn as a judge’s, was seen 
under this huge creation. The red and 
green striped satin cloak, with the 
large lace and fur-trimmed sleeves, con- 
cealed some of the yellow brocade with 
the big purple flowers, but some yards 
of it were visible, trailing on the floor. 
The bird of paradise fan and a muff 
the size of a barrel completed Fifi’s 
costume. 

Madame Bourcet gave a faint scream 
and Louis almost jumped out of his 
chair at the show. Fifi, parading sol- 
emnly up and down, surveying herself 
complacently remarked : 

“This is the costume I shall wear 
when we pay our visit of ceremony to 
the Holy Father, upon my marriage.” 

A dead pause followed. Both Ma- 
dame Bourcet and Louis were too 
stunned to speak. Fifi, seeing to what 
a state they were reduced, returned to 
her room, and being an expert in quick 
changes of costume, reappeared in a 
few minutes wearing one of the vio- 
lently sensational négligées, in which 
she looked like a living rainbow. 

Neither Madame Bourcet nor Louis 
knew what to say at this catastrophe, 
and therefore said nothing. But Fifi 
was voluble enough for both. She 
harangued on the beauty of the cos- 
tumes, and their extraordinary cheap- 
ness, without mentioning the price, and 
claimed to have a gem of a gown to ex- 
hibit, which would eclipse anything she 
had yet shown. 

When she went to put this marvelous 
creation on, Madame Bourcet recov- 
ered speech enough to say: 

“ A thousand francs, I said a few 
minutes ago—two thousand I say now. 
Only ninety-eight thousand francs of 
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her fortune is left—of that I am 
sure.” 

“IT am not sure there is so much 
left,” responded Louis gloomily. 

The door opened and a vision ap- 
peared. It was Fifi in the spangled 
white ball gown a la grecque. The 
narrow, scanty skirt did not reach to 
her ankles. The waist, according to 
the fashion of the time, was under her 
arms, and the bodice was about four 
inches long. There were no sleeves, 
only tiny straps across Fifi’s white 
arms; and her whole outfit could have 
been put in Louis Bourcet’s waistcoat 
pocket. 

Madame Bourcet fell back in her 
chair, with a groan. Louis rose, red 
and furious, and said in portentous 
tones : 

* You will excuse me, Mademoiselle, 
if [ retire behind the screen while you 
remain with that costume on in my pres- 
ence.” 

“Do you want me to take it off 
then? ” asked Fifi airily ; but Louis was 
already behind the screen. 

* Aunt,” he called out sternly, 
“kindly let me know when Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti has retired.” 

“TI can not,” responded Madame 
Bourcet, briefly, “ for I shall myself 
retire.” And Madame Bourcet marched 
away to her own room. 

“Louis,” said a timid, tender little 
voice, “ don’t you think this gown more 
suitable to wear than the yellow bro- 
cade when we go to pay our visit of 
ceremony to the Holy Father? ” 

Louis Bourcet was near choking with 
wrath at this. What right had she to 
call him Louis? He had never asked 
her to do so—their engagement was not 
even formally announced ; he had never 
spoken to her or of her except as Made- 
moiselle Chiaramonti. And that gown 
to go visiting the Holy Father! 

“Mademoiselle,” replied Louis in a 
voice of thunder, still from behind the 
screen, “I consider that gown wholly 
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improper for you to appear before any 
one in, myself included.” 

“Just come and take a look at it,” 
pleaded Fifi. 

“T will not, Mademoiselle; and I give 
you warning I am now about to leave 
this room.” 

“IT thought you would contrive to 
get a look at me, and not stick behind 
that screen,” remarked Fifi, with a sud- 
den explosion of laughter, as Louis 
stalked from behind the screen. But 
the injustice and impropriety of her re- 
mark was emphasized by his indig- 
nantly turning his head away from her 
as he made for the door. 

“Oh,” cried Fifi, impishly, “ you 
can see me perfectly well in the 
mirror, with your head turned that 
way!” 

An angry bang of the door after him 
was Louis Bourcet’s only answer to this. 

Fifi surveyed herself in the mirror 
which she had accused the innocent 
Louis of studying. 


“This gown is perfectly outrage- 
ous, and it would be as much as my 
life is worth to let Cartouche see it,’’ 


she thought. “But if only it can 
frighten off that odious, ridiculous 
thing, how happy I shall be!” 

Fifi retired to her room. Eight 
o’clock was the hour when tea was 
served in the drawing-room, and both 
Madame Bourcet and Louis appeared 
on the scene inwardly uncomfortable 
as to the meeting with Fifi. There sat 
Fifi, but without the least appearance 
of discomfort; on the contrary, more 
smiling and more at ease than they 
had ever seen her. The door to her 
bedroom was open, and as soon as Ma- 
dame Bourcet and Louis entered they 
were saluted by an overwhelming odor 
of burning. Madame Bourcet, who was 
a fire-fiend, shrieked at once: 

“‘ Something is on fire! Go, go, in- 
form the police; fetch some water, and 
let me faint!” 

“ There isn’t the least danger,” cried 
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Fifi; “it is only my improper ball 
gown which is burning in my grate.” 
And they saw, through the open door, 
the ball gown stuffed in the grate, in 
which a fire was smouldering. Some 
pieces of coal were piled upon it, to 
keep it from blazing up, and it was 
being slowly consumed, with perfect 
safety to the surroundings and an 
odor as if a warehouse were afire. 

Madame Bourcet concluded not to 
faint, and she and Louis stood staring 
at each other. But they were not the 
only ones to be startled. The other 
tenants in the house had taken the 
alarm, and the bell in Madame Bour- 
cet’s lobby was being frantically pulled. 
Fifi ran and opened the door. There 
stood Doctor Mailly, the eminent sur- 
geon, who had the apartment above 
the Bourcet’s; Colonel and Madame 
Bruart, who lived in the apartment be- 
low, and about half a dozen others of 
the highly respectable persons who in- 
habited this highly respectable house. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Fifi, 
in the tone of easy confidence which the 
stage had bred in her, “ there is noth- 
ing whatever to be alarmed about. I 
am simply burning up a gown which 
Monsieur Louis Bourcet, my fiancé, 
objected to—and as—as—I am madly 
in love with him, I destroy the gown 
in order to win his approval. Can any 
of you—at least those who know what 
it is to love and be beloved—think me 
wrong? ” 

There was a dead silence. Louis 
Bourcet, his face crimson, advanced 
and said sternly to Fifi: 

“* Mademoiselle, I desire to say that 
I consider your conduct in regard to 
the gown most uncalled for, most sen- 
sational and wholly opposed to my 
wishes.” 

“So you wanted to see me wear it 
again, did you? ” cried Fifi, roguishly ; 
and then, relapsing into a sentimental 
attitude, she said: “ But you don’t 
know how much pleasure it gives me to 
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sacrifice that gown for you, dear 
Louis.” 

At this, Louis Bourcet, with a flam- 
ing face, replied: 

“IT beg of you, Mademoiselle, not to 
call me Louis; and your expressions of 
endearment are as unpleasant to me as 
they are improper.” 

The lookers-on began to laugh, and 
turned away, except Colonel Bruart, 
a fat old retired cavalry colonel, on 
whom a pretty face never failed of its 
effect. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he cried gallantly, 
“if I were as young as your fiancé, you 
might call me all the endearing names 
in the dictionary and I wouldn’t com- 
plain. Is this young gentleman a 
Frenchman? ” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” 
sweetly. 

“Then,” replied Colonel Bruart, 
turning his broad back on the scene, 
“T am glad there are not many like 
him. Adieu, Mademoiselle.” 

Fifi, Madame Bourcet and Louis re- 
turned to the drawing-room. The 
Bourcets were stupefied. Fifi was evi- 
dently a dangerous person to adopt 
into a family, but a hundred thousand 
francs is a great deal of money. Fifi, 
by way of administering a final shock, 
said : 

“ Anyway, the gown only cost five 
hundred francs, and that seemed to me 
little enough to pay for pleasing you, 
Louis. And yet, you do not seem 
pleased.” 

“TI am not,” responded Louis, who 
found Fifi’s singular endearments as 
trying as her clothes. 

The evening passed with the utmost 
constraint on every one except Fifi, who 
was entireby at her ease and in great 
spirits. 

Madame Bourcet and Louis each 
spent a sleepless night, and next morn- 
ing held a council of war in Madame 
Bourcet’s bedroom. Another startling 
thought had occurred to them: where 


replied Fifi, 
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did Fifi get the money to pay for the 
outlandish things? On each parcel 
Madame Bourcet had noted the mark 
“Paid.” Fifi had not gone to the bank ; 
and yet, she must have had several 
thousand francs in hand. Possibly, she 
had more than a hundred thousand 
francs. The Holy Father might have 
presented her with a considerable sum 
of money the day he had the long in- 
terview with her. 

There were many perplexing sur- 
mises; and, at last, wearied with their 
anxieties, both Madame Bourcet and 
Louis resolved that Madame Bourcet, 
after attending her brother’s lecture, 
should consult that eminent man, as an 
expert in managing heiresses. It had 
become a very serious question as to 
whether Fifi should be admitted into the 
Bourcet family or not, but then, there 
was the money! 

Madame Bourcet was not expected 
to return before half-past two, as her 
conference with the professor was to 
take place after the lecture; but at two 
o’clock, precisely, Louis Bourcet ap- 
peared. He had spent an anxious 
morning. Whichever way the cat 
might jump would be disastrous for 
him. If he went on with the marriage, 
he was likely to die of shock at some of 
Fifi’s vagaries; and if the marriage 
were declared off, there was a hundred 
thousand francs, and possibly more, 
gone, to say nothing of the last chance 
of being allied to a reigning sovereign. 
Poor Louis was beset with all the 
troubles of the over-righteous man. 

As he entered the drawing-room, Fifi, 
dressed in the yellow brocade, which 
looked more weird than ever by day- 
light, ran forward to meet him. 

“How glad I am that you have 
come!” she cried. “ I have something 
beautiful to show you. Look!” 

She threw wide her bedroom door, 
and there, filling up half the large 
room, stood the gorgeous blue satin and 
gold bed. 
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Louis was stricken dumb. He had 
never seen such a machine before, but 
being a practical person he saw at 
a glance its costliness. He opened 
his mouth to speak, but no words 
came. However, Fifi remarked raptur- 
ously : 

“It was made for the Empress, but 
the Emperor, thinking the price too 
much, refused to take it; and it was 
only five thousand francs, too! ” 

Then, running and exhibiting the 
lace, the gilt tassels and other para- 
phernalia of the bed, Fifi concluded 
with saying: 

“ Of course, I shan’t sleep in it—it’s 
much too fine. I don’t think it was ever 
meant to be slept in—but see—” Here 
Fifi raised the valance, and showed her 
own mattress, which she had substan- 
tial reasons for holding on to, “ that’s 
what I shall sleep on! No one shall 
call me extravagant!” 

Louis retreated to the drawing-room. 
Fifi followed him, shutting the door 
carefully after her. 

Just then there was a commotion and 
a scuffle heard outside, in the lobby, and 
Angéline’s shrill voice raised high. 

“ That must be the monkeys! ”’ cried 
Fifi, running out. 

Two Italians, each with a robust- 
looking monkey, were squabbling on 
the stairs with Angéline. The Italians, 
each bent on getting in first, had be- 
gun a scuffle which was growing per- 
ilously near a fight. Neither paid the 
slightest attenton to Angéline’s fierce 
demand that they and their monkeys 
take themselves off. When Fifi ap- 
peared, both of the monkey venders 
burst into voluble explanations and de- 
nunciations. Fifi, however, had lost 
something of her cool courage. In her 
heart she was afraid of monkeys, and 
had not meant to let them get so far as 
the drawing-room door. 

“ Ah,” she cried to the Italians, 
thinking to pacify both of them, “ here 
is a franc apiece for your trouble, and 
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take the monkeys away. I don’t think 
either will suit.” 

“No! ” shrieked both of the Italians 
in chorus. “We have brought our 
monkeys and Mademoiselle must at 
least examine them.” 

This was anything but an agreeable 
proposition to Fifi; nor was she reas- 
sured by each of the Italians declaring 
vehemently that his rival’s monkey was 
as fierce as a lion and a disgrace to the 
simian tribe. Fifi secretly thought that 
both of them were telling the truth in 
that respect, and totally disbelieved 
them when each swore that his own 
monkey was a companion fit for kings. 
All Fifi could do, therefore, was to say, 
with an assumption of bravado: 

**T will give you each two francs if 
you will go away and bring the mon- 
keys to-morrow.” 

“ Three francs!’ shouted one of her 
compatriots, while the other bawled, 
“ Five francs!” 

Fifi had as much as ten francs about 
her, so she gladly paid the ten francs, 
and the Italians departed, each swear- 
ing he would come the next day, and 
would, meanwhile, have the other’s 
blood. 

Fifi returned to the drawing-room. 
On the hearth-rug stood Louis, pale 
and determined. 

* Mademoiselle,” he 
must be an end of this.” 

“ Of what? ” asked Fifi, innocently. 

“Either of the performances of 
yesterday and to-day, or of our ar- 
rangement to marry.” 

“ Q-o-o-h!” wailed Fifi, “ just as I 
had fallen so beautifully in love with 
you!” 

Louis’s face turned paler still. 

* Mademoiselle, I do not* know how 
to take such speeches.” 

“TI see you don’t,” replied Fifi. 

** It is the first time I have ever been 
thrown with a young person of your 
profession,” began Louis. 

' “Or with an heiress worth a hun- 


said, “ there 











dred thousand francs, and the relative 
of a reigning sovereign—” added Fifi, 
maliciously. 

Louis hesitated, and changed from 
one foot to the other. It was hardly 
likely that the Holy Father would let 
so desirable a match for his young 
relative escape. Louis’s esteem for 
himself was as tall as the Vendéme col- 
umn, and he naturally thought every- 
body took him at his own valuation. 
The Holy Father’s possible attitude in 
the matter was alarming and discon- 
certing to poor Louis. 

* And besides,” added Fifi, “ your 
attentions have been compromising. 
Do you recall, Monsieur—since you 
forbid me to call you Louis—that you 
have played a game of cribbage with 
me every evening since I have lived 
under your aunt’s charge? Is that 
nothing? Is my reputation to be sac- 
rificed to your love of cribbage? Do 
you suppose that I shall let my rela- 
tive, the Holy Father, remain in igno- 
rance of those games of cribbage? 
Beware, Monsieur Louis Bourcet, that 
you are not made to repent of the 
heartless way in which you entrapped 
my affections at the cribbage-board.” 

And Fifi walked with great dig- 
nity into her bedroom and banged 
the door after her. Once inside, she 
opened her arms wide and whispered 
softly : 

“Cartouche! Cartouche! You will 
not be any such lover as this creature! ” 

Meanwhile, Madame Bourcet had re- 
turned from her conference with her 
brother. Angéline had met her on the 
stairs with a gruesome tale of the blue 
satin bed, and the two monkeys, who 
had been invited to call the next day. 
It was too much for Madame Bourcet. 
She dropped on a chair as soon as she 
reached the drawing-room. There 
Louis Bourcet burst forth with his 
account of the blue satin bed and the 
monkeys, adding many harrowing de- 
tails omitted by Angéline. 
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“ And what does my uncle say? ” he 
asked, gloomily. 

“ He says,” replied Madame Bour- 
cet, more gloomily, “ that Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti’s conduct is such as to 
drive any prudent man to distraction ; 
and that if you marry her with even 
more than a hundred thousand francs’ 
fortune, you will be doing a most im- 
prudent thing.” 

Madame Bourcet paused for Louis 
to digest this. Then, she continued, 
after an impressive pause: 

* And my brother also says, and de- 
sired me particularly to impress this 
upon you—that a dot of a hundred 
thousand francs is something enormous 
in our station of life; that he does not 
know of a single acquaintance of his 
own who has been so fortunate as to 
marry so much; and his own good 
fortune in marrying two hundred thou- 
sand francs is absolutely unprece- 
dented. Moreover, through Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti’s connection with the 
Holy Father, your prospects, no doubt, 
would be splendidly advanced; and to 
throw away such a chance would be—a 
most imprudent thing.” 

So all the comfort poor Louis got 
was, that whatever he did, he would be 
doing a most imprudent thing. The 
knowledge of this made him a truly 
miserable man. 





CHAPTER VIII 
AN OLD LADY AND A LIMP 


Nearly a week passed, with the ut- 
most constraint upon the little family 
in the Rue de I’Echelle, except Fifi. 
Nothing could equal the airy imsou- 
ciance of that young woman. She was 
no more the dumb, docile creature 
whose soul and spirit seemed frozen, 
whose will was benumbed, but Made- 
moiselle Fifi of the Imperial Theater. 
Fifi delighted in acting—and she was 
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now acting in her own drama, and with 
the most exquisite enjoyment of the 
situation. 

At intervals, during the week, Ital- 
ians with monkeys appeared; but 
Angéline adopted with these gentry a 
simple, but effective, method of her 
own, which was secretly approved by 
Fifi. This was to appear suddenly on 
the scene with a kettle of boiling water, 
which she threatened to distribute im- 
partially upon the monkeys and their 
owners. This never failed to stampede 
the enemy. Fifi scolded and com- 
plained bitterly of this, but Angéline 
took a firm stand against monkeys and 
Italians—much to Fifi’s relief. 

The subject of Fifi’s marriage to 
Louis was not touched upon by either 
Madame Bourcet or Louis in that week, 
although Louis continued to spend his 
evenings with his aunt and Fifi, and 
did not intermit the nightly game of 
cribbage. If it was imprudent to 
marry Fifi, it was likewise imprudent 
not to marry her—so reasoned the un- 
happy Louis, who, like Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, was of two minds at the 
same time, and fairly distracted be- 
tween them. 

But, if the Bourcets let the marriage 
question remain discreetly in the back- 
ground, not so Fifi. Having discov- 
ered that Louis suffered acutely from 
her manifestations of affection, Fifi 
proceeded to subject him to a form of 
torture in high repute among the 
most bloodthirsty savages of North 
America. This consists in smearing 
the victim’s body all over with honey, 
and then letting him be slowly stung to 
death by gnats and flies. Figuratively 
speaking, she smeared poor Louis with 
honey from his head to his heels, and 
then had a delicious joy in seeing him 
writhe under his agonies. And the in- 
nocence and simplicity with which she 
did it fooled the unfortunate Louis 
completely. 

One thing seemed clear to him: even 
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if the Holy Father were willing to give 
up so desirable a husband for his 
young relative, Fifi, herself, would 
have to be reckoned with; and it all 
came, Louis thought, with a rainbow 
of vanity athwart the gloom, of his 
being so dreadfully handsome, fasci- 
nating and virtuous. 

To Fifi this was the comedy part of 
the drama—and she played it for all 
there was in it. 

She reckoned the shopping episode 
as the first act of the play. That was 
through, and there must be a second 
act. Fifi was too much of an artist to 
repeat herself. She felt she had 
reached the limit of horrors in shop- 
ping, and she still had nearly ninety 
thousand francs sewed up in her mat- 
tress. Some new way must be devised 
for getting rid of it. She thought of 
endowing beds in hospitals, of giving 
dots to young ladies, not so fortunate 
as herself in having a man like Car- 
touche, who declined a fortune—and a 
thousand other schemes; but all in- 
volved some vague and mysterious busi- 
ness transactions which frightened Fifi. 

But, by a turn of fate, most unex- 
pected, it was Cartouche who showed 
her a way out of her difficulties, and 
it filled her with delight. It was in a 
letter Cartouche wrote her in response 
to the two she had sent him, one after 
the other. Cartouche’s letter was writ- 
ten in very black ink, in a large, slov- 
enly hand, on a big sheet of paper, 
and Fifi knew perfectly well that he 


was in a rage when writing it. 


“ Fifi: What nonsense is this you 
write me, that as soon as you promised 
to marry Louis Bourcet you deter- 
mined not to marry him? What have 


you been doing? Don’t you know if 
you squander your money neither 
Louis Bourcet nor any man of his class 
will marry you? Four thousand francs 
for your trousseau is outrageous; as 
for the blue-satin bed the Empress 














could not buy, I can not trust myself 
to speak of it. If you continue acting 
in this way, I will not come to your 
wedding, nor let Toto come—that is, 
if Monsieur Bourcet or any other man 
will marry you. You seem to be bitten 
with the desire to do everything the 
Empress does, and a little more besides. 
You might follow the Empress’ ex- 
ample, and going in your coach and 
six, with outriders, to the banking- 
house of Lafitte, make a little gift of 
a hundred thousand francs to the fund 
for soldiers’ orphans. Fifi, you are a 
goose, and there is no disguising it. 
I hope Monsieur Bourcet will use the 
strong hand on you, for your own 
good. Cartouche. 
*P.S. I could tell you many inter- 
esting things about Toto, but I am so 
angry I can not write any more.” 


Fifi. read this letter over, with a 
serene smile. Of course Cartouche was 
angry—but that was rather amusing. 

She laid the letter down, and looked 
up at the patch of blue sky visible from 
her bedroom window. She seemed to 
see in that blue patch all her former 
life, so full of work, of makeshifts, of 
gaiety, of vivid interest—and com- 
pared with it the dull and spiritless ex- 
istence before her—that is, which had 
lately been before her; because now the 
determination to return to the old life 
was as strong as the soul within her. 

She took Cartouche’s letter up and 
read it again, and a cry of joy came 
from her lips. Give the money to the 
soldiers’ fund! She remembered hav- 
ing heard Madame Bourcet and Louis 
speaking of this fund the night before. 
The Empress had gone in state, as Car- 
touche said, to make her splendid gift 
—and Lafitte’s banking-house was not 
fifteen minutes from where she was in 
the Rue de |’Echelle. 

In a flash, Fifi saw she could do it. 
She had her white wig and outside of 
her door was the press in which An- 
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géline kept her best black bonnet, 
black shawl and gown, in which any 
woman could look a hundred years old. 
Oh, it was the simplest thing in the 
world! The next day was Thursday, 
the morning Madame Bourcet always 
went out, and Angéline always stayed 
at home. It could be done within 
twenty-four hours! 

Fifi danced about her room in rap- 
ture. It was now late in the afternoon ; 
she could scarcely wait until the next 
day. How precious was her white wig 
to her then! 

** Cartouche said I was silly to bring 
all these things with me,” she said to 
herself gleefully; “ and I had to do it 
secretly—but see, how sensible I was! 
The fact is, I have a great deal of 
sense, and I know what is good for me, 
much better than Cartouche does, or 
the Bourcets, or the Emperor, or even 
the Holy Father. How do they know 
what is going on inside of my head? 
Only I know perfectly well. And to 
think that Cartouche should have sug- 
gested such a good way for me to get 
rid of the hateful money! What an 
advertisement it will be! Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti, granddaughter of the 
Pope’s cousin, winner of the first prize 
in the grand lottery, and giving ninety 
thousand francs to the soldiers’ or- 
phans! Mademoiselle Mars, at the 
Théatre Francaise, never had half such 
an advertisement. She has only her 
art to advertise her! I shall be worth 
fifty francs the week to any manager 
in Paris. No doubt the high-priced 
theaters will try to get me, and all the 
people who think they know, like the 
Emperor and the Holy Father, would 
say I should go to a theater on the other 
side of the river. But I do not under- 
stand the style of acting at the high- 
priced theaters. I should be hissed. 
No. The cheap theaters for me, and 
the kings and queens and Roman con- 
suls and things like that. Oh, Fifi, 


what a clever, clever creature you are!” 
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The happier Fifi was the more she 
loved to torment Louis Bourcet, and 
she was so very demonstrative that 
night, and made so many allusions to 
the bliss she expected to enjoy with 
him, that both Louis and Madame 
Bourcet were half distracted. But Fifi 
had such a lot of money—and was the 
granddaughter of the Holy Father’s 
cousin ! 

Next morning, Madame Bourcet, as 
usual, made ready to go to the lecture, 
at twelve o’clock. Fifi had never once 
proposed going out alone, and was at 
that moment engaged in needlework 
in her own room. Madame Bourcet, 
therefore, started off, without any mis- 
givings, except the general gloom pro- 
duced by the thought of either having 
Fifi in the family, or not having her. 

Scarcely had Madame Bourcet’s re- 
spectable figure disappeared around 
the corner, before another figure 


equally respectable, and apparently a 
good deal older, emerged upon the 


street. It was Fifi, dressed in An- 
géline’s clothes, and with a green 
barége veil falling over her face. She 
knew how to limp as if she were sev- 
enty-five, instead of nineteen, and clev- 
erly concealed her mouthful of beauti- 
ful white teeth. On her arm was a 
little covered basket which might have 
held eggs, but which really held nearly 
ninety thousand francs in thousand- 
franc notes. 

Fifi knew the way to the banking- 
house of Lafitte perfectly well. It 
was then in a great gloomy building in 
the Rue St. Jacques. In less than fif- 
teen minutes she was mounting the 
steps, and soon found herself in a large 
room, around which was an iron grat- 
ing, and behind this grating were in- 
numerable clerks at work. 

Fifi went to the window nearest 
the door, and asked of a very alert- 
looking young clerk, at work at the 
desk : 

* Will you be kind enough, Mon- 
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sieur, to tell me where I can make a 
contribution to the fund for the sol- 
diers’ orphans? ” 

“* Here, Madame,” replied the young 
clerk, eying superciliously the little 
basket Fifi laid down on the ledge be- 
fore him. People made all sorts of con- 
tributions to this fund, and the spruce 
young clerk had several times had his 
sensibilities outraged by offerings of 
old shoes, of assignats, even of a live 
cock. The basket before him looked as 
if it held a cat—probably one of the 
rare kind, which the old lady would 
propose that he should sell, and give 
the proceeds to the fund. Out of the 
basket the white-haired old lady with 
the green barége veil took a parcel, and 
laying it down, said humbly: 

* Monsieur, this gift comes from one 
who has no husband and no son to give 
to the empire.” 

* To whom shall I make out the re- 
ceipt, and for how much, Madame? ” 
asked the clerk; but the old lady was 
already out of the room, and going 
down the steps much faster than one 
would expect a person of her age to be 
able to do. 

Once outside Fifi stepped into a dark 
archway, from which she emerged, a 
minute later, wearing her own bonnet 
and red cloak and her own skirt. All 
of Angéline’s paraphernalia, together 
with the white wig, was squeezed into a 
bundle which Fifi cleverly concealed 
under her cloak. The basket she had 
tossed down an open cellar under the 
archway. 

She called a closed cab, and stuffing 
her bundle under the seat, ordered the 
cabman to drive her in a direction 
which she knew would take her past the 
bank. She had the exquisite pleasure 
of seeing half a dozen clerks rush dis- 
tractedly out, inquiring frantically if 
any one had seen in the neighborhood 
an old lady with a limp, a green veil 
and a basket. Fifi stopped her cab 
long enough to get a description of 
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herself from one of the wildest-looking 
of the clerks. 

* But why, Monsieur, do you wish 
to find this old lady? ” Fifi asked. 

“ Because, Mademoiselle, she has 
stolen ninety thousand francs from this 
bank a moment ago or given ninety 
thousand francs to something or 
other,” cried the clerk, who had en- 
tirely confounded the story of Fifi’s 
adventure, which had been imparted to 
him in haste and confusion. 

Fifi, nearly dying with laughter, 
rolled away in her cab. The last 
glimpse she had of her late friend, the 
bank clerk, he had found the basket in 
the archway, and was declaiming with 
disheveled hair and wild gesticulations 
concerning the robbery, or the gift, he 
did not know which. 

Fifi was not away from home more 
than half an hour, and when Angéline, 
about one o’clock, passed through the 
snuff-colored drawing-room, she saw 
Fifi, through the open door, sitting at 
the writing-table in her bedroom, and 
scribbling away for dear life. This is 
what she wrote: 


“ Cartouche: I have got your letter 
and I have followed your advice—I will 
not say exactly how—but you will 
shortly see me, I think, in the dear old 
street of the Black Cat. Fifi.” 


Madame Bourcet returned punctu- 
ally at two o’clock, and as the weather 
had become bad, she and Fifi spent the 
afternoon together in the snuff-colored 
drawing-room. 

When eight o’clock in the evening 
arrived, Louis Bourcet, as usual, ap- 
peared. He had news to communicate, 
and gave a fearful and wonderful ac- 
count of the proceedings at the bank- 
ing-house, in which it was represented 
that a mysterious old lady, with a basket 
and a limp, had appeared, and had 
either stolen ninety thousand francs, 
or given ninety thousand francs to the 
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fund for the soldiers’ orphans, nobody 
outside of the bank knew exactly 
which. The excitement in the neigh- 
borhood of the bank had been tremen- 
dous, and such a crowd had collected 
that the gens d’armes had been com- 
pelled to charge in order to clear the 
street. The basket had been found, but 
the limp, along with the old lady, had 
vanished. 

All sorts of stories were flying about 
concerning the affair, some people de- 
claring that the troops from the nearest 
barracks had been ordered out, a cor- 
don placed around the banking-house, 
and the mysterious old lady was noth- 
ing less than a determined ruffian, who 
had disguised himself as an old woman, 
and was the leader of a gang of desper- 
ate robbers, determined on looting the 
bank. Louis Bourcet held firmly to 
this opinion. 

“It is my belief,” he said solemnly, 
“that it was a scheme which involved 
not only robbery, but possibly assas- 
sination. The old woman was no old 
woman, but a reckless criminal, who, 
by a clever disguise, got into the bank, 
and was only prevented from carrying 
out some dreadful design by the cool- 
ness and decision of the bank em- 
ployees. The basket, which is marked 
with the initials A. D., is held at the 
bureau of the arrondissement, and at 
the investigation to-morrow morning 
—mark my words, that basket will be 
the means of disclosing a terrible plot 
against the banking-house of Lafitte.” 

Madame Bourcet listened to these 
words of wisdom with the profoundest 
respect—but Fifi uttered a convulsive 
sound which she smothered in her hand- 
kerchief and which, she explained, was 
caused by her agitation at the sensa- 
tional story she had just heard. 

Louis was so flattered by the tribute 
of attention to his powers of seeing 
farther into a millstone than any one 
else, that he harangued the whole even- 
ing upon this violent attempt on La- 
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fitte’s banking-house in particular and 
the dangers of robbery in general. He 
even forgot the game of cribbage. 
When he rose to go, at ten o’clock, 
both Madame Bourcet and Fifi pro- 
tested that they expected to be mur- 
dered in their beds by a gang of rob- 
bers before daylight. Louis promised 
to come to the déjeuner at eleven the 
next morning, to give them the latest 
particulars of this nefarious attempt to 
rob the bank. 

Fifi alone in her own room went into 
spasms of delight. Her freedom was 
close at hand—and soon, soon, she 
could return to that happy life of hard 
work and deep affection she had once 
known. When she slipped into bed, the 
hard lump was not in her mattress. 

** Think,” she said to herself, lying 
awake in the dark, “of the good that 
hateful money will do now—of the 
poor children warmed and fed and 
clothed. Giving it away like this is 
not half so difficult as spending it on 
hats and gowns and monkeys, and I 
think I may reckon on getting back to 
the dear street of the Black Cat soon 
—very soon.” 

And so, she fell into a deep, sweet 
sleep, to dream of Cartouche, and Toto 
and all the people at the Imperial The- 
ater, including Julie Campionet. 

Next morning, Fifi awaited the dé- 
jeuner with feelings of entrancing 
pleasure. She loved to see Louis Bour- 
cet make a fool of himself, and longed 
to make a fool of him—this naughty 
Fifi. 

She was gratified, for at eleven 
o’clock, Louis appeared, looking, for 
once, a little sheepish. The desperate 
robbery had been no robbery at all, but 
a gift of ninety thousand francs to the 
fund for the soldiers’ orphans. Louis 


had bought several newspapers, and 
each contained the official announce- 
ment of the banking-house of Lafitte, 
with a request that the generous donor 
come forward and discover her identity. 
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Louis Bourcet, like a good many 
other people, could always construct a 
new hypothesis to meet any new de- 
velopment in the case. He at once de- 
clared that the donor must be a con- 
science-stricken woman, who had at 
some time committed a crime and 
wished to atone for it. He harped on 
this theme while Fifi was soberly ‘drink- 
ing her chocolate and inwardly quiver- 
ing with delight. She waited until one 
of Louis long-winded periods came to 
an end, when, the spirit of the actress 
within her, and the piercing joy of 
making Louis Bourcet look like a guy, 
were too much for her. Putting down 
her cup, therefore, and looking about 
her in a way to command attention, Fifi 
said, in a soft, low voice: 

“Madame Bourcet—and dear Louis” 
—here Louis shuddered—‘I have 
something to say to you, concerning 
that mysterious old woman with the 
limp and the basket. First, let me say, 
that until yesterday, I kept my fortune 
of nearly ninety thousand francs in my 
mattress, and my old shoes I kept in 
the bank. For people are always los- 
ing their money in banks, but I never 
heard of any one losing a franc that 
was sewed up in a mattress.” 

There was a pause. Louis Bourcet 
sat as if turned to stone, with his choco- 
late raised to his lips, and his mouth 
wide open to receive it, but he seemed 
to lose the power of moving his hand or 
shutting his mouth. Madame Bourcet 
appeared to be paralyzed where she sat. 

“ Yes,” said Fifi, who felt as if she 
were once more on the beloved boards 
of the Imperial Theater. “I kept my 
money where I knew it would be safe. 
And then, seeing I had totally failed 
to captivate the affections of my fiancé, 
I determined to perform an act of 
splendid generosity, that would com- 
pel his admiration, and possibly, his 
tenderness. So, yesterday, when you, 
Madame, were out, I dressed myself up 
in Angéline’s Sunday clothes, took her 














small fruit basket, and putting all my 
fortune in the basket, went to the bank, 
and handed it all over, in notes of the 
Bank of France, to the fund for sol- 
diers’ orphans.” 

There was not a sound, except Ma- 
dame Bourcet’s gasping for breath. 
Louis Bourcet had turned of a sickly 
pallor, his mouth remaining wide open, 
and his cup still suspended. This 
lasted for a full minute, when the door 
suddenly opened, and Angéline ap- 
peared from the kitchen. 

“ Madame,” she cried excitedly, 
“‘ there have been thieves here as well as 
at the bank. My fruit basket is gone 
—TI can swear I saw it yesterday morn- 
ing. It is marked with my initials, 
A. D., and I trust, by the blessing of 
God, the thief will be found and sent 
to the galleys for life.” 

At this apparently trivial catas- 
trophe, Madame Bourcet uttered a 
loud shriek ; Louis Bourcet dropped his 
cup, which crashed upon the table, 
smashing the water carafe; Angéline, 
amazed at the result of her simple re- 
mark, ran wildly about the room shriek- 
ing, “ Thieves! thieves! Send for the 
police!” Madame Bourcet continued 
to emit screams at short intervals, while 
Louis Bourcet, his head in his hands, 
groaned in anguish. 

Fifi, alone, sat serene and smiling, 
and as soon as she could make herself 
heard, cried to Louis: 

“ Dear Louis, tell me, I beg of you, 
if you approve of my course? ” 

“No!” bawled Louis, for once for- 
getting to be correct in manner and 
deportment. Then, rising to his feet, 
and staggering to the door, he said in 
a sepulchral voice: “ Everything is over 
between us. If the Holy Father takes 
measures to make me fulfil my compact 
to marry you, I shall leave France—I 
shall flee my country. Mademoiselle, 
permit me to say you are an impossible 
person. Adieu forever, I hope!” 
With this he was gone. 
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Madame Bourcet at this recovered 
enough to scream to Angéline, in a 
rapid crescendo: 

“Get a van—get a@ van—GET A 
van!” 

Fifi knew perfectly well what that 
meant, and was in ecstasies. She flew 
to her room, huddled her belongings to- 
gether, saying to herself: 

** Cartouche, I shall see you! And, 
Cartouche, I love you! And, Car- 
touche, I shall make you marry me— 
me, your own Fifi!” 

In a little while the van was at the 
door and Fifi’s boxes were piled in. She 
threw to Angéline the odious brown 
gown, with the green spots, and a ten- 
franc piece besides—which somewhat 
mollified Angéline, without changing 
her opinion that Fifi was a dangerous 
and explosive person to have about. 
She promised to send for the blue satin 
bed. Then Fifi, reverting to her old 
natural self, climbed into the van along 
with her boxes, and jolted off, in the 
direction of the street of the Black Cat, 
and was happier than she had yet been 
since she had left it. 


CHAPTER IX 
BACK TO THE BLACK CAT 


About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the van, containing Fifi and her ward- 
robe, drew up before the tall old house 
in the street of the Black Cat where she 
had lived ever since she was a little, 
black-eyed child, who still cried for her 
mother, and whowould not be comforted 
except upon Cartouche’s knee. How 
familiar, how actual, how delightfully 
redolent of home was the narrow little 
street! Fifi saw it in her mind’s eye 
long before she reached it, and in her 
gladness of heart sang snatches of 
songs like the one Toto thought was 
made for him, Le petit mousse noir. 
As the van clattered into the street, 
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Fifi, sitting on her boxes, craned her 
neck out to watch a certain garret win- 
dow, and from thence she heard two 
short, rapturous barks. It was Toto. 
Fifi, jumping down, opened the house 
door, and ran headlong up the dark, 
narrow well-known stair. Half way 
up, she met Toto, jumping down the 
steps two at a time. Fifi caught him 
to her heart, and wept plentifully, tears 
of joy. 

But there was some one else to see— 
and that was Cartouche, who was al- 
ways in his room at that hour. 

“Now, Toto,” said Fifi, as she 
slipped softly up the stairs, still 
squeezing him, “I am about to make 
a formal offer of my hand to Car- 
touche; and mind, you are not to inter- 
rupt me with barking and whining and 
scratching. It is very awkward to be 
interrupted on such occasions, and you 
must behave yourself suitably to the 
situation.” 

“Yap!” assented Toto. 

The door to Cartouche’s room was a 
half-door, the upper part of glass. 
This upper half-door was a little ajar, 
and Fifi caught sight of Cartouche. 
He was sitting on his poor bed, with a 
large piece of tin before him, which he 
was transforming into a _ medieval 
shield. He was hard at work—for who 
ever saw Cartouche idle? But once or 
twice he stopped, and picked up some- 
thing lying on the table before him, 
and looked at it. Fifi recognized it at 
once. It was a little picture of herself, 
taken long ago, when she used to sit on 
Cartouche’s knee and beg him to tell 
her stories. Fifi felt a lump in her 
throat, and called out softly and tremu- 
lously : 


“ Cartouche! I am here. It is Fifi.” 


Cartouche dropped his tools as if 
lightning-struck, and turned toward 
the door—and there was Fifi’s smiling 
face peering at him. 

He went straight to the door and 
opened the upper part wide. 


Fifi saw 
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that he was quite pale, though his dark 
and expressive eyes were burning, and 
it was plain to her that he was con- 
sumed with love and longing for her 
—but he was almost cross when he 
spoke. 

“What brings you here, Fifi? ” he 
asked. 

“Everything that is good. First, 
Louis Bourcet has jilted me—” and 
Fifi capered gleefully with Toto in her 
arms. 

“Ts that anything to be merry 
about?” inquired Cartouche, sternly ; 
but Fifi saw that his strong brown hand 
trembled as it lay on the sill of the 
half-door. 

“Indeed it is—if you knew Louis 
Bourcet—and he did it because of my 
nobility of soul.” 

** Humph,” said Cartouche. 

“It was in this manner. You re- 
member, Cartouche, the letter you 
wrote me three days ago, in which you 
advised me to give all my fortune to 
the fund for soldiers’ orphans? ” 

“No,” tartly answered Cartouche. 
** T never wrote you any such letter.” 

“Listen,” said Fifi, sweetly, and 
taking from her pocket Cartouche’s 
letter, she read aloud: 

“* You might follow the Empress’ 
example, and going in your coach and 
six, with outriders, to the banking-house 
of Lafitte, make a little gift of a hun- 
dred thousand francs to the fund for 
the soldiers’ orphans.’ ” 

“JT did not have a coach and six, 
with outriders, nor even a hundred 
thousand francs to give,” continued 
Fifi, putting the letter, for future ref- 
erence, in her pocket, “as I had spent 
almost ten thousand on clothes and 
monkeys and beds. And I also saved 
enough to buy some gowns that will 
put Julie Campionet’s nose out of joint 
—but I had nearly ninety thousand 
francs to give—and I dressed myself 
up as an old woman—” 

“Tt was all over Paris this morn- 














ing,” cried Cartouche, striking his 
forehead, “I read it myself in the 
newspaper! Qh, Fifi, Fifi, what mad- 
ness!” and Cartouche walked wildly 
about the room. 

“ Madness, do you call it?” replied 
Fifi, with spirit. “This comes of 
taking your advice. I had meant to 
spend the money on any foolish thing 
I could find to buy that was worth 
nothing, and never could be worth any- 
thing; and when your letter came, I 
thought, ‘here is a sensible way to 
spend it ’—for I was obliged to get 
rid of it. I never had a happy moment 
since I had the money—and I must 
say, Cartouche, I think you behaved 
very badly to me, in never making me 
the slightest apology for giving me the 
ticket that drew the money, even after 
you saw it made me miserable.” 

Here Fifi assumed an offended air, 
to which Cartouche, walking about dis- 
tractedly, paid no attention whatever, 
only crying out at intervals: 

“ Oh, Fifi, what makes you behave 
so! What will you do now? ” 

Fifi drew off, now genuinely con- 
temptuous and indignant. 

“Do?” she asked in a tone of icy 
contempt. “Do you think that an 
actress who has given away her whole 
fortune of ninety thousand francs and 
whose grandfather was cousin to the 
Pope will want an engagement? ” 

*“ But the newspapers don’t know 
who gave the money,” said Cartouche, 
weakly. “ All of them this morning 
said that—and the Emperor has had 
published in the Moniteur an official 
request that the giver will make her- 
self known, so that she may receive the 
thanks in person of himself and the 
Empress.” 

“ Better and better,” cried Fifi. 
“Ten francs the week more will Du- 
vernet have to pay me for receiving the 
thanks of the Emperor and Empress.” 
And then with an access of hauteur 
she added: “‘ You must know very little 
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of the theatrical profession, Cartouche, 
if you suppose I intend to let the news- 
papers remain in ignorance of who 
gave the money. Cartouche, in some 
respects, you know about as little con- 
cerning our profession as the next one. 
You never had the least idea of the 
value of advertising.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Cartouche, 
stung by her tone, “ all I know is, the 
value of hard work. And now, I sup- 
pose, having thrown away the chance 
of marrying a worthy man in a respect- 
able walk of life, you will proceed to 
marry some showy creature for his fine 
clothes, or his long pedigree, and then 
be miserable forever after.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Fifi, sweetly. 
“The man I intend to marry is not at 
all showy. He is as plain as the kitchen 
knife—and as for fine clothes and a 
long pedigree, ha! ha!” Fifi pinched 
Toto, who seemed to laugh with her. 

Cartouche remained silent a whole 
minute, and then said calmly : 

“You seem to have fixed upon the 
man.” 

“ Yes, Toto and I have agreed upon 
a suitable match for me. Haven’t we, 
Toto? ” 

“Yap, yap, yap!” barked Toto. 

** Have you consulted any one about 
this? ” asked Cartouche in a low voice, 
after a moment. 

“No one but Toto,” replied Fifi, 
pinching Toto’s ear. 

Cartouche raised his arms in despair. 
He could only groan: 

“ Oh, Fifi! Oh, Fifi!” 

“Don’t ‘Oh, Fifi? me any more, 
Cartouche, after your behavior to me,” 
cried Fifi indignantly, “and after I 
have taken your advice and given the 
money away, and Louis Bourcet has 
jilted me—as he did as soon as he 
found I had no fortune—” 

“ Didn’t I tell you he would? ” 

“TI didn’t need anybody to tell me 
that. Louis Bourcet is one of the 
virtuous who make one sick of virtue. 
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But at least after you made him jilt 
me—-” 

“7 made him jilt you!” 

“Certainly you did. How many 
times shall I have to prove to you that 
it was you who put it into my head to 
give the money away? And now, I 
want to ask, having caused me to lose 
the chance of marrying the most cor- 
rect young man in Paris, you—you— 
ought to marry me yourself!” 

Fifi said this last in a very low, sweet 
voice, her cheek resting upon Toto’s 
sleek, black head, her elbow on the sill 
of the half-door. Cartouche walked 
quite to the other end of the room and 
stood with his back to Fifi, and said not 
one word. 

Fifi waited a minute or two, Car- 
touche maintaining his strange silence. 
Then, Fifi, glancing down, saw on a 
little table within the room, and close 
to the half-door, a stick of chalk. 
With that she wrote in large white let- 
ters on Toto’s black back: 


Cartouche, I love you— 


and tossed Toto into the room. He 
trotted up to Cartouche and lay down 
at his feet. 

Fifi saw Cartouche give a great start 
when he picked up the dog, and Toto 
uttered a little pleading whine which 
was quite human in its entreaty. Being 
a very astute dog, he knew that Car- 
touche was not treating Fifi right, and 
so, pleaded for her. 

Fifi, calmly watching Cartouche, 
saw that he was deeply agitated, and 
she was not in the least disturbed by it. 
Presently, dropping Toto, Cartouche 
strode toward the half-door, over which 
Fifi leaned. 

“ Fifi,” he cried, in a voice of agony, 
“why do you torture me so? You 
know that I love you; and you know 
that I ought not to let you marry me 
—me, almost old enough to be your 
father, poor, obscure, half crippled. 
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Fifi, I shall never forget the anguish 
of the first day I knew that I loved 
you ; it was the day I found you acting 
with the players in the street. You 
were but sixteen, and I had loved you 
until then as a child, as a little sister— 
and suddenly, I was overwhelmed with 
a lover’s love for you. But I swore to 
myself, on my honor, never to let you 
know it—never to speak a word of love 
to you—” 

The strong man trembled, and fell, 
rather than sat upon a chair. Fifi, 
trembling a little herself, but still smil- 
ing, answered : 

* And you have kept your vow. I 
remember that day well—it was the 
first time you ever spoke an angry word 
to me. You have spoken many since, 
you hard-hearted Cartouche.” 

To this Cartouche made no answer 
but to bury his face in his lean, brown 
hands, that bore the marks of honest 
toil. Fifi continued briskly : 

“Cartouche, open this lower door. 
It is fast.” 

Cartouche only shook his head. 

Then Fifi, glancing about, saw a 
rickety old chair at the head of the 
stairs, and noiselessly fetching it, she 
put it against the door, stepped up on 
it; a second step on the little table by 
the door, and a third step on the floor, 
brought her in the room, and close to 
Cartouche. She laid one hand upon 
his shoulder—with the other she picked 
up Toto—and said, in a wheedling 
voice : 

* Cartouche, shall we be married this 
day fortnight? ” 

Cartouche made a faint effort to 
push her away, but the passion in him 
rose up lion-like, and mastered him. 
He seized Fifi in his strong arms and 
devoured her rosy lips with kisses. 
Then, dropping her as suddenly, he 
cried wildly: 

“No, no! It is not right, Fifi—I 
can not do you so cruel a wrong! ” 

* You are almost as bad as Louis 
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Bourcet,” remarked Fifi, straightening 
her curly hair, which was all over her 
face. “ Nevertheless, I shall marry 
you this day fortnight.” 

For answer, Cartouche vaulted over 
the half-door, in spite of his bad leg, 
and was gone clattering down the 
stairs. Fifi listened as the sound died 
away, and then ran to the window to 
see him go out of the house and walk 
off, as fast as he could, down the street 
of the Black Cat. 

“ Toto,” said Fifi to her friend, tak- 
ing him up in her arms: “ We—you 
and I—are not good enough for Car- 
touche, but all the same, we mean to 
have him. I can not live without him 
—that is, I will not, which comes to the 
same thing—and all the other men I 
have ever known seem small and mean 
alongside of Cartouche—” which 
showed that Fifi, as she claimed, really 
had some sense. 

As for Cartouche, he walked along 
through the narrow streets into the 
crowded thoroughfare, full of shadows 
even then, although it was still early in 
the soft, spring afternoon. He neither 
knew nor cared where he was going ex- 
cept that he must fly from Fifi’s witch- 
ing eyes and tender words and sweet 
caresses. His heart was pounding so 
that he could fancy others heard it be- 
sides himself. This marriage was 
clearly impossible—it was not to be 
thought of. Fifi, in spite of her rash- 
ness and throwing away of her for- 
tune, was no fool. She had not, as 
Cartouche feared, assumed a style of 
living that would have made a hundred 
thousand francs a mere bagatelle. 
What she had squandered, she had 
squandered deliberately for a purpose ; 
what she had given had been given to 
a good cause, for Fifi, of all women, 
best knew her own mind. And to think 
that she should have taken up this 
strange notion to marry him—after she 
had seen something so far superior— 
so Cartouche thought. And what was 
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to be done? If necessary, he would 
leave the Imperial Theater, and go far, 
far away; but what then would be- 
come of Fifi, alone and unprotected, 
rash and young and beautiful? 

Turning these things over tumultu- 
ously in his mind, Cartouche found 
himself in front of the shop where he 
had bought Fifi the red cloak. There 
was a mirror in the window, and 
Cartouche stood and looked at him- 
self in it. The mirror stiffened his 
resolution. 

“No,” he said. “Fifi must not 
throw herself away on such a looking 
fellow. I love her—I love her too well 
for that.” 

A church clock chimed six. Car- 
touche came out of his troubled day- 
dream with a start—he was already 
due at the theater. He ran as fast as 
his bad leg would allow him, and for 
the first time in the eight years he had 
been employed there, was late. 

Duvernet, the manager, was walk- 
ing the floor of his dingy little office and 
tearing his hair. He was dressed for 
the part of the Cid Campeador in the 
drama of the evening. Duvernet never 
made the mistake of acting a trivial 
part. He clattered about in a full suit 
of tin armor, but had inadvertently 
clapped his hat on his head. Although 
there was but little time to spare, the 
manager was obliged to pour out his 
woes to Cartouche. 

“ Julie Campionet saw Fifi return, 
with all her boxes,” he groaned ; “ and 
—well, you know Julie Campionet— 
I have had the devil’s own time the 
whole afternoon. Then Fifi marched 
herself over here—the minx. I called 
her Fifi, at first. She drew herself up 
like an offended empress and said, 
‘Mademoiselle Chiaramonti, if you 
please.’ She then informed me, with 
an air of grand condescension that she 
might return here as leading lady, and 
told me, quite negligently, that she was 
the person who gave the ninety thou- 
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sand francs to the soldiers’ orphans’ 
fund. You would have thought that 
she was in the habit of giving ninety 
thousand francs to charity every morn- 
ing before breakfast. She swore she 
did not intend to acknowledge it until 
she had got a place as leading lady at 
a theater that suited her; likewise that 
she proposed to be billed as Mademoi- 
selle Chiaramonti, cousin to the Holy 
Father, and to have the story of her 
relationship to the Pope published in 
every newspaper in Paris, and de- 
manded fifty francs the week. The 
advertising alone is worth a hundred 
francs the week; but you know, Car- 
touche, no woman on earth could stand 
a hundred francs the week and keep 
sane. Then, she tells me that she has 
a magnificent wardrobe—she wore that 
brooch in here, which I have never been 
able to satisfy myself is real or not 
—and took such a high tone altogether 
that I began to ask myself if I were the 
manager of this theater or was Fifi. 


And then the last information she gave 
me was that she was to marry you this. 
day fortnight—” 

“Ah!” cried Cartouche, gloomily. 

* And said if I didn’t give her back 
her old place as leading lady that I 


would have to part with you. I said 
something about Julie Campionet, and 
being my wife, and so on, and then 
Fifi flew into a royal rage, saying she 
would settle with Julie Campionet her- 
self. Then Julie came rushing into 
the room, and she and Fifi had it out 
in great style. You never heard such 
a noise in your life—it was like killing 
pigs, and Julie fell in my arms and 
screamed to me to protect her, and Fifi 
started that infernal dog of hers to 
barking, and there was a devil of a 
row, and how it ended I don’t know, 
except that both of them are vowing 
vengeance on me. But one thing is 
sure—I can’t let a chance go of secur- 
ing the Pope’s cousin, who won the first 
prize in the lottery and gave away 
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ninety thousand francs. And then— 
what Julie—” 

The manager groaned and buried 
his head in his hands. Like the un- 
fortunate Louis Bourcet, all he could 
make out was, that whatever he did 
would be highly imprudent. 

It was already late, and there was 
not another moment to lose, so Car- 
touche had to run away and leave the 
manager to his misery. 

The performance was hardly up to 
the mark that night. Sensational tales 
of Fifi’s return had flown like wildfire 
about the theater. She was commonly 
reported to have come back in a coach 
and pair, with a van full of huge boxes, 
all crammed with the most superb cos- 
tumes. Such stories were naturally 
disquieting to Julie Campionet, and 
together with her scene in the after- 
noon, impaired her performance vis- 
ibly. 

As for Fifi, she was at that moment 
established in her old room, which 
luckily was vacant, and was cooking 
a pair of pork chops over a charcoal 
stove—and was perfectly happy. So 
was Toto, who barked vociferously, 
and had to be held in Fifi’s arms, to 
keep his paws off the red-hot stove. 
There was a bottle of wine, some sau- 
sages, and onions and cheese, and a 
box of highly colored bonbons, for 
which Fifi had rashly expended three 
francs. But it is not every day, 
thought Fifi, that one comes home to 
one’s best beloved—and so she made a 
little feast for Cartouche and herself. 

Cartouche was late that night, and 
trying to avoid Fifi, he mounted softly 
to his garret. As he approached Fifi’s 
door, he saw the light through a chink. 
Fifi heard his step, quiet as it was, and 
opening the door wide, cried out gaily: 

“Here is supper ready for you, 
Cartouche, and Toto and I waiting for 
you.” 

Cartouche could not resist. He had 
meant to—but after all, he was but 
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human—and Fifi was so sweet—so 
sweet to him. He came in, therefore, 
awkwardly enough, and feeling like a 
villain the while, he sat down at the 
rickety little table, on which Fifi had 
spread a feast, seasoned with love. 

“Cartouche,” she said presently, 
when they were eating and drinking, 
* you must get a holiday for this day 
fortnight.” 

“What for?” asked Cartouche, 
gnawing his chop—Fifi cooked chops 
beautifully. 

* Because that is the day we are to 
be married,” briskly responded Fifi. 

Cartouche put down his chop. 

“Fifi,” he said, “ you will break 
my heart. Why will you persist in 
throwing youself away on me?” 

“Dear me!” cried Fifi to Toto, 
* how very silly Cartouche is to-night! 
And what a horrid fiancé he makes— 
worse than Louis Bourcet.” 

Then Fifi told him about some of the 
tricks she had played on poor Louis, 
and Cartouche was obliged to laugh. 

“ At least, Fifi,’ he said, “ you 
shan’t marry me, until you have con- 
sulted his Holiness.” 

“And his Majesty,” replied Fifi 
gravely. ‘“ Who would think, to see 
us supping on pork chops and onions, 
that our marriage concerned such very 
great people! ” 

Cartouche went to his garret pres- 
ently, still drowned in perplexities, but 
with a wild feeling of rapture that 
seemed to make a new heaven and a 
new earth for him. 

Fifi, next morning, proceeded to lay 
out her plans. She did not go near the 
theater until the afternoon. Then she 
put on her yellow and purple brocade, 
her large red and green satin cloak, 
her huge hat and feathers and rein- 
forced with the alleged diamond 
brooch, and sending out for a cab, 
ordered it to carry her and her mag- 
nificence across the street to the man- 
ager’s private office. 
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Duvernet, thinking Fifi had come 
to her senses, and would ask, instead 
of demanding, her place back, received 
her coolly. Fifi was charmingly af- 
fable. 

“TI only called to ask, Monsieur,” 
she said, “if you could tell me how to 
catch the diligence which goes out to 
Fontainebleau. I wish to go out to see 
his Holiness, who, as you know, is my 
relative, and as such, I desire his for- 
mal consent to my marriage to Car- 
touche.” 

Fifi was careful not to say that she 
was the Pope’s relative; the Pope was 
her relative. 

Duvernet, somewhat disconcerted by 
Fifi’s superb air, replied that the dili- 
gence passed the corner, two streets be- 
low, at nine in the morning, and one in 
the afternoon. 

“Thank you,” responded Fifi. “I 
shall go out, to-morrow, at one o’clock. 
I could not think of getting up at the 
unearthly hour necessary to take the 
morning diligence. And can you tell 
me, Monsieur, about the omnibus that 
passes the Tuileries? The Emperor 
has had a request printed in the Mon- 
iteur, asking that the lady who made 
the gift of ninety thousand francs to 
the soldiers’ orphans should declare her- 
self—and I have no objection to going 
in the omnibus as far as the gates of 
the Tuileries. Then, I shall get a car- 
riage.” 

Duvernet was so thunderstruck at 
Fifi’s grandeur, that he mumbled some- 
thing quite unintelligible about the om- 
nibus. Fifi, however, was perfectly well 
acquainted with the ways both of the 
omnibus and diligence, and only in- 
quired about them to impress upon 
Duvernet the immense gulf between the 
Fifi of yesterday and the Mademoiselle 
Chiaramonti of to-day. She finally 
rose and sailed off, but returned to ask 
the amazed and disgusted Duvernet to 
get her a cab to take her across the 
street. 
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“T can walk, Monsieur,” she said 
condescendingly, “except that I am 
afraid of ruining my clothes. I carry 
on my back nearly four thousand 
francs’ worth of clothes.” 

Duvernet, still staggered by her 
splendors, had to search the neighbor- 
hood for a cab—cabs were not much in 
demand in that quarter. But at last 


(To be continued) 


The Dream-Seekers 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


N round life’s island of the Known 
Far whispers steal and strange tides fret ; 
About us dark the old Sea glooms, 
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he found one, which transported Fifi 
and her grandeur across the way. It 
was clearly impossible that so much 
elegance should go on foot. 

That night, again, she made a little 
supper for Cartouche, and Cartouche, 
feeling himself a guilty wretch, again 
went in and ate it, and basked in the 
sunlight of Fifi’s eyes. 





And we, my soul, forget. 


Yet on this wind-swept coast of ours, 
Come seek for wreck and spar, 

Since day and night the driftwood dreams 
Float in from reef and bar. 


We two shall house us warm, my soul, 
And hear round opiate fires 

The thundering of those outer Seas 
That shroud too fond desires. 


Warm shall we house—these wavering lights 
That look like drowning hands 

Are but the flames from mast and spar 
Found bleaching on our sands. 


And for these spindrift dreams, they say, 
Full many a soul must drown ; 

And for such little flotsam fires 
Youth’s goodliest ships go down! 


Yet life, these swart men cry to me, 
—Yes, oft, starved soul of mine— 
Such life is good, and good the gloom, 

The black Deep, and the Brine! 











The Woman of Thirty 


BY KEITH CLARK 


A femme incomprise is the woman 

of uncertain age. When one 

knows the age of a woman one 
knows the woman. The very fact that 
she permits you to know her age ex- 
posits her character. She no longer 
masquerades. She has lost a certain 
uncertainty, an evanescent delicacy, 
that was irresistible charm. Women, 
like philosophy, are divided into two 
classes, the knowable and the unknow- 
able. Also like philosophy, it is the 
unknowable woman who is the specu- 
lable. Therefore to get her at her 
highest capacity, she must be unmar- 
ried and about thirty. 

The married woman presents certain 
inescapable tell-tale data. She has 
children, and those children have ap- 
parent ages, two facts which go far in 
determining her annals. If she is un- 
married and is not “ about thirty,” she 
is under thirty, again a definite fact. 
Being “about thirty” is indefinite. 
She may be more or less. No one haz- 
ards a guess. There is a delightful 
vagueness in being “ about thirty.” It 
has nothing to do with dates; and 
many of us who from our youth up 
have felt no attachment for dates can 
forgive the unattached their confessed 
indifference. 

Balzac, who introduced us to the 
woman of thirty—nay, who invented 
her—was handicapped in his study by 
the limitations of the Latin tempera- 
ment. There are, even in France, 


women who fail as women, but their 





failure is so palpable, they are so un- 
compromisingly of the Vieille Fille type 
that we almost—I say almost advisedly 
—understand the why of their condi- 
tion and gladly return to the uncer- 
tainty of our own incomprises. 

The evolution of the unmarried 
woman is an important chapter in the 
evolution of man. She was the old 
maid in the beginning. Mr. Murphy, 
who wrote under the uncompromising 
title of “ The Old Maid,” compels one 
of his characters to say that “an old 
maid in the house is the devil,” while 
the aunt of Miss Biddy Bellairs in Mr. 
Garrick’s “ Maid in Her Teens,” is re- 
markable as “a miracle—near sixty 
and a virgin.” ‘Those were the days of 
the masterful old maid. Possibly if 
occultism had come into being at that 
time, this homo exceptionalis would 
have met the explanation of a man’s 
nature gaining lodgment in a woman’s 
body. Yet a modern writer has taken 
this same masterful woman and made 
us delight in her. Aunt Gaynor is a 
veritable “ Man on Horseback.” One 
always thinks of her in the terms of an 
equestrian statue. But she is just as 
positively woman if not as positively 
feminine as Anne Lindsay, who is al- 
most the most delightful of this entire 
third sex, certainly the most intellectual 
and the most characteristically intellec- 
tual. That the two came from the same 
creator—from the same translator, for 
I believe that Dr. Mitchell knew them 
both—is explicable only with the 
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understanding that Aunt Gaynor lived 
in Revolutionary times and Anne lived 
when all the woods were green. 

Thackeray was quite capable of the 
maiden dame of masculine port, but I 
do not quite believe that he appreciated 
Miss Crawley, even though he makes 
her have “ the good sense to appreciate 
Becky.” And whenever Mr. Thackeray 
makes Miss Crawley say, “‘ Come to my 
dressing-room, Becky, and let’s abuse 
the company,” I for one always go 
with them, confident that I am to listen 
to certain things about the fair which 
even the chronicler of “ Vanity Fair ” 
was not privileged to hear. Miss 
Crawley, you remember, “ talked very 
lightly about divorce, and most ener- 
getically about the rights of women,” 
while Becky could talk lightly of any- 
thing and had strong, if cleverly con- 
cealed opinions, about the rights of one 
woman. I can hear them now as they 
strip the company of its coverings, but 
I have no fear that they will present 
Sir Pitt and his kindred in any clothing 
less adequate than “ Vanity Fair” de- 
mands. Miss Crawley and Becky could 
furnish a wardrobe of beliefs and prej- 
udices to each of their victims and be 
none the poorer for it themselves. At 
these times Miss Crawley occasionally 
reads from Rousseau—she “ had Rous- 
seau and Voltaire by heart ”—and the 
long-lashed green eyes of the practical 
Becky shade themselves from ennui at 
these sentimentalisms, or from Voltaire 
and the green eyes gleam with sym- 
pathy at these cynicisms. 

And then the book is closed and they 
fall to talking, talking of men, I fancy, 
for is that not the eternal topic of 
maiden or married lady? Perhaps Nel- 
son is the man, and they reward him 
with their approbation because “ he 
went to the deuce for a woman.” Miss 
Crawley remarks, “There must be 
good in a man who will do that,” and 
Becky’s long-lashed green eyes drop 
again as she pictures to herself how 
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easily a man may be made to go to the 
deuce and what a thorough dupe the 
man is. I am glad conversational novels 
were not invented in 1847, for then I 
could not listen to fresh gossip every 
time old Miss Crawley says, “‘ Come to 
my dressing-room, Becky.” 

Hepzibah Pyncheon belongs to this 
era, she who was so uncompromising 
an old maid that Hawthorne ventured 
to print it Old Maid. We remember 
her, gaunt, sallow, rusty jointed, 
clothed in a black silk dress with long 
shrunken waist and a perpetual frown. 
Like Amanda Ford of a later but simi- 
lar New England sisterhood, she was 
“rising sixty.” Hawthorne states 
that she “ never had a lover,” and per- 
haps Hawthorne knew—we are not 
overdrawn to the Hepzibahs and Aman- 
das. It may be that there are original 
old maids, that some are born that 
way. If they are, it is a terrible fate 
of predestination, a kind of Calvinism 
from which the modern world is draw- 
ing away. 

Kirstie, for instance, was not pre- 
destined. The younger Kirstie called 
her a “ bitter thrawn old maid,” but 
Stevenson himself spoke more truly 
when he called her a “ moorland Helen, 
one fit to be the bride of heroes and 
mother of their children.” Her life is 
as rich a fragment as is the weird 
“ Hermiston” itself, and here the 
query is pertinent, is not the short story 
the better vehicle for the history of the 
old maid, perhaps even the unfinished 
story? Her life is so incomplete, 
thwarted, inadequate, unsymmetrical, 
that for her sake art demands a frag- 
ment. It may be a magnificent torso 
like the unfinished Stevenson, but it 
must refuse a finis. 

The “second manner” of the old 
maid was a complete reversal. She be- 
came, like Miss Tox, “a lady of limited 
independence” and of unlimited de- 
pendence. She was “ not made in fast 
colors originally,” everything about 
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her was a trifle fade. She quite agreed 
with the world in apologizing for her 
being on the earth. She knew she had 
failed in her mission. She was of those 
women whom no man had loved. At 
least that was the superstition; and al- 
though like all superstitions, it does not 
bear probing, for every woman has had 
her Chance, has been loved and has 
loved at least once. Even Miss Peck- 
sniff, christened Charity, had her Au- 
gustus whom she had refused three 
times, and “ she didn’t care who knew 
it.” Yet the opposite is believed, and 
believed the more firmly because it has 
been a superstition. This woman had 
given no hostages to fortune, and Juno 
retaliated by making her aunt to end- 
less children, if she had more fortunate 
sisters, aunt to the children of strangers 
if she had not. The married sisters al- 
ways patronized her, and according to 
their opulence judged her poverty. 
This second manner would seem to 
antedate the co-educational era. And 


yet the last decade brought to pub- 
licity three marked successes in the 


type, Letitia Dale, Leeby and Miss 
Manisty. There could not be greater 
apparent dissimilarity, yet they are 
all made similar through their sacrifice. 

“*Leeby’s stuck by me,’ said Jess 
with tender regret, ‘an’ gien up her 
life, as ye micht say, for me.’ ” 

“Tf those two egotists, Sir Willough- 
by Patterne and Mr. Edward Manisty, 
were capable of the appreciation of the 
poor Scotch woman, rich in altruism, 
they would have paid to Letitia and to 
Aunt Patty the praise of Leeby. It 
is unfortunately true that men never 
appreciate the sacrifice of women and 
least of all when it comes from the 
woman who did not marry. I wonder 
if the blinded Fairfax Rochester really 
recognized that one of the great women 
of fiction, even Jane Eyre, that brown 
wren nesting on the edge of a crater, 
entered the eternal sisterhood for his 
sake. I fear that women give it up too 
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willingly, they themselves first deny the 
sacrifice. 

The greatest sacrifice in fiction came 
near to being made by one who came 
near winning chief place in the com- 
pany of spinsters, and one whom we 
always remember in her maiden days. 
Of all the cries wrung from pale, thin 
lips, I know none fuller of pathos than 
that which pained the court-room of 
Midlothian, “ Alack, alack, she never 
breathed a word to me about it!” 
Caught between the nether stone of 
truth and the upper stone of loyalty, 
the heart of Jeannie Deans cried out 
in an agony which only the heart of 
childless mothers having adopted the 
blessing denied them, can know. A 
mother, even a Scotch mother, would 
have lied, she has felt the pangs of 
death in giving life. But she who had 
escaped the pain of the body could not 
give birth to lie, even though it might 
mean the death of her who was both 
sister and child. 

Yet whenever these maiden ladies, 
delicate as Sévres and fragrant with 
lavender, can shake off the incubus of 
the world’s prejudice and gather them- 
selves into a community, like the hus- 
bandless Lemnian women of yore, yet 
very unlike them, what a fascinating 
locale is that community! We all love 
to traverse the old coach road lined with 
delicate anemone and sheltered by sweet 
lindens, which winds its way into old 
Chester, or to Cranford. At such times 
surely what is man that we should be 
mindful of him? At such times we, 
too, have a distaste for mankind, and 
“are almost persuaded that to be a 
man is to be vulgar.” Indeed, the very 
idea man is almost unbelievable in those 
places. “ Here in Cranford,” said the 
gentle Miss Matty, in commenting on 
an unexpected engagement, “ poor 
Lady Glenmire might have thought 
herself safe.” Even in Cranford the 
trail of man is over it all; neither did 
old Chester escape, as the Misses Fernis 
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discovered, for all their watchfulness 
over Dorothea. 

But if these faded ghosts of bygone 
books could revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, they would scarce be able to claim 
kinship with the modern sisterhood of 
maiden ladies. We have utterly lost 
the faculty of telling a womans’ age 
by her looks, she may be anywhere from 
sixteen to sixty, so preservative is the 
art of taking interest in the world, but 
more likely she is “ about thirty.” She 
is no longer declassé; if she forms a 
class it is for the purpose of fraterniz- 
ing, and this is not in sorosis, but as a 
mutual benevolency. She is no longer 
a woman of limited independence, but 
preéminently a woman of unlimited in- 
dependence. She does not require 
being “looked after,’ although she 
preserves the power of receiving such 
attention gracefully, knowing it is a 
womanly art. She no longer fears the 
world’s cry of “ Widdy widdy wen, if 
I ketches ’em out arter ten.” She re- 
mains out until after eleven and does 
need widowship to warrant the act. 
She defies the lament, si le jeunesse 
savait, si la veillesse powvait. She both 
knows and can. The extremes of ex- 
istence are met in her. She has no 
heartaches, but ske has also no head- 
aches. The Higher Criticism, as ap- 
plied to woman, has taught her many 
things. She no longer looks upon man 
as a mystery. Even Miss Pole of 
Cranford residence remarked, “ My fa- 
ther was a man, and I know the sex 
very well.” She no longer looks on him 
as a necessity. Of Miss Enderlin of a 
later date we are told that “ she thought 
the deity had made a blunder in creat- 
ing them male and female, though she 
was not averse to accepting the ad- 
vantages of being a woman.” She con- 
tinues not adverse from such advantage 
and doubtless that is the reason that 
the Miss Enderlins of real life do not 
marry. They recognize the “ vantage 
out ” of the game. 
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The very modern makers of fiction 
have accomplished little more than a 
beginning in the recognition of the 
mature unmarried woman as a test of 
their powers. She is difficult, indeed, 
for the historical attitude must be aban- 
doned, and she herself has not yet quite 
found herself. Because she is final in- 
stead of a continuance, she has been re- 
garded as a creature outside of the 
natural evolution. She terminates the 
race too abruptly to satisfy a race so 
avid of physical immortality. But her 
very finality, even though it be athwart, 
abnormal, should persuade the psy- 
chological fictionists to her study. 

George Moore is past master in the 
study of one type of the modern old 
maid, only that neither these women 
whom he makes, nor their maker has the 
slightest suspicion that they are old 
maids. But Mr. Moore’s women, those 
whom we recognize as distinctly Mr. 
Moore’s feminine genre, are as abso- 
lutely unmarriable as the maidens of 
Miss Wilkins’s reproduction are un- 
marriageable. No novelist of the ex- 
tremest skill in the “ married and lived 
happily ever afterward” finale could 
have exercised his fatalism in the case 
of Mildred Lawton or of Evelyn Innes. 
Mr. Moore’s special study in the matter 
of women may be said to be the nun, 
the physical nun, in direct contrast to 
the demi-vierge with whose mysteries 
Mr. Henry James has been engaged of 
late. Sometimes he finds her in a 
church, or places her there, as in 
“Sister Teresa.” More often he finds 
her out of the church, as Mildred, or as 
Evelyn, and in reality she has no part 
therein. Mr. Moore fails in the logic 
of his situations. Technically consid- 
ered, these women are in a physical 
sense exactly what the church demands 
of: its cloistered women in a spiritual 
sense. The church demands of the nun 
spiritual emotion ; it also demands that 
that emotion be expiated in contempla- 
tion, in adoration. Mr. Moore de- 

















mands of his women physical emotion ; 
he also demands that that emotion be 
atoned for by self-conscious impotency 
—his Mildred Lawsons cry out, “ Give 
me a passion for God or man, but give 
me a passion. I cannot live without 
one.” To retain an emotion in its rich- 
ness and fulness without its natural ex- 
ercise is impossible. Mr. Moore de- 
mands of his women the impossible. I 
will not attempt to deny that out of 
books as well as in them women are at- 
tempting this impossible. Nor would 
I deny in a world of active paradox 
that they are succeeding. They antici- 
pate the pathos of the final world. 

Celia Madden is in the same way 
akin to these women of Moore’s. Per- 
haps this is because we can never for- 
get the music of that Chopin night 
a chapter in musical immorality which 
must surely be chagrin in the side of 
Mr. Moore. But Celia as she stands in 
the Market Place is a more natural be- 
cause a more self-conscious and there- 
fore self-disappointed woman. She has 
drunk of the waters of Marah, she has 
eaten of the Dead Sea fruit, upon her 
lips they are ashes and bitterness. But 
one thing remained for her, and 
Beardsley died too early. She should 
have informed the idea of one of his 
drawings, the soul that would sin but 
that has exhausted the means and 
which now stands facing a vanquished 
world, itself baffled. Perhaps no one 
but Father Forbes would have appre- 
ciated the picture. 

Much more normal is Miss Da Foe, 
and I think that the Hon. Peter really 
made a mistake—he could make mis- 
takes though Mr. Ford did not know 
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it—in not marrying her instead of the 
daughter of D’Allou. It was so evi- 
dently on the books that Peter was to 
marry her, but then, except in politics 
Peter never did do the right thing. I 
like to think of Miss Da Foe’s grow- 
ing into a stately grand dame with 
whitened hair and trailing black velvet 
robes, and Peter, Governor, perhaps 
President, calling upon her, probably 
not awakened to his loss, but uncon- 
sciously taking to himself the recom- 
pense which the kind gods sometimes 
offer to ignorant mortals. 

The adequate portrayal of this new 
genus feminium, the old maid in curves 
instead of in angles, will come out of 
the new world. Sometimes its fiction 
makers will write of a new Diana who 
will stand at the crossways, reluctant 
to choose because the American woman 
is capable of living two rich lives in 
one, the life independent and the life 
dependent; and she will desire both, 
knowing that each is honored and hon- 
orable. She will recover the power of 
idealizing which she seems almost to 
have lost in the emasculation of her 
emotion. Perhaps she will make some 
compromise with fate less abortive than 
suffrage or the divorce court. Rest cer- 
tain she will find a way. The husband- 
less heroine is still dua femina facta. 

And before we part company, let us 
lay tribute at the feet of the sweetest 
old maid of all the widowed unwed sis- 
terhood. For we, too, turning from 
the pomp and ceremony of Mrs. 
Battles’ whist, fain “wish that last 
game might last forever, although we 
gained nothing, lost nothing, Bridget 
and I should ever be playing.” 














Mr. Pickwick Cannot Die! 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 


N keeping with a time-honored cus- 

tom, the other day I had what I am 

pleased to term a “review of old 
friends.” After the passing of one 
year—two, three years—fancy induces 
me to charge upon the silent forces of 
my library, to change the line forma- 
tion of my Old Guard—histories, lexi- 
cons, encyclopedias, etc.—and to 
spruce up the Light Infantry—fiction 
in its various forms. Pamphlets, 
brochures, essays, after-dinner speeches 
and the like fall, I am loth to say, into 
that part of the room dubbed The 
Black Hole; and this Black Hole held 
my attention, in the “review” of 
which I write, longer perhaps than it 
will hold the attention of the reader. 

For there, forgotten, hidden under 
pages innumerable, pressed down by 
strangers unsympathetic and cold— 
away in the corner, friendless and un- 
utterably forlorn—lay that which, 
some years ago, I had thrown from me 
with a feeling closely akin to anger— 
“ The Death of Mr. Pickwick,” by Sir 
Walter Besant. 

Samuel Pickwick dead !—then hung 
be the heavens in black. Refrain, de- 
lighted reader of the doings of the 
illustrious leader of the Club, from 
participation in the joys of Dingley 
Dell at Christmas time; reflect ere you 
yield to the temptation of following 
the glowing Pickwick down the slide; 
pause before you accompany that al- 
ways human old gentleman over the 
seminary wall; his positively alarming 
adventures with the lady with the curl- 


papers ; let a mantle as cheerless as the 
grave fall on you as you stand on the 
stairway of Bob Sawyer’s lodgings 
and hear the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Raddle demanding that the discomfited 
and puzzled guest of the evening be 
gone. 

For Mr. Pickwick is dead. Sir 
Walter tells us so; and Sir Walter of 
all men (except Andrew Lang) should 
have known. The simple pathos of the ° 
death-bed scene borders so closely on 
Dickens’s style that one’s heart sinks 
within him. He reflects on the joyful 
moments he has spent with Mr. Pick- 
wick; he blesses the author whose 
genius gave us such a sweet and genial 
character, conscious that he, the 
creator, never intended that Pick- 
wick should die; he buries his head in 
his hands, burdened with sorrow at the 
loss of a friend. Ever-present now, 
whenever relief is sought in the pages 
of “ Pickwick ” from the world’s mad- 
ding strife, will be the knowledge that 
the great man is dead; that despite 
Dickens’s success in making the benev- 
olent gentleman immortal, Besant with 
a few strokes of his pen has proved his 
mortality! And for what? To prove 
that he could imitate Dickens’s style? 
Whatever his object, Besant stands 
accused of decidedly poor taste. 

Cheerfully do we forgive—and for- 
get—some of Besant’s work. But one 
blot on his ’scutcheon will remain. 

“The moth sought the light... . 
Wingless, it fell; but the light con- 
tinued to shine.” 














Countries I Have Never Seen 


BY BERNARD G. RICHARDS 


III —JAPAN 


and paper lanterns. The Empire 

of Japan consists of a chain of 
islands lying off the eastern coast of 
continental Asia, and extending S. E. 
and N. W. and over a number of other 
letters to the Sea of Japan, which com- 
municates by means of straits with the 
Chinese Sea. I shall be grateful to the 
reader for looking up and verifying all 
my facts in encyclopedias and other 
books of reference. This should always 
be done by the reader, who has more 
time than the writer and does not read 
for a living. 

The name of Japan is the corruption 
of a Chinese word which means King- 
dom of the Source of the Sun, or East- 
ern Kingdom. Japan is itself a cor- 
ruption, a sort of Chinese dominion 
corrupted by the forces of civilization. 
Like China, this country is inhabited 
by short, frail yellow and brown, 
almond-eyed celestials, but unlike that 
ancient Kingdom, Japan has other in- 
dustries outside of laundries. The 
Japanese are an industrious, thrifty, 
frugal people, and, like all such peo- 
ples, the majority of them are poor and 
on familiar terms with want. There 
is a close kinship between the Japan- 
ese and Chinese, and it is said that 
they are related by blood. Not long 
ago, when there was a fierce war be- 
tween them, much of this blood was 
shed. It is stated that the Japanese 
are descendants of the Chinese, in proof 
of which is cited the fact that this 


| a is the land of the rising sun 





statement is most offensive to the Ja- 
panese. 

The land is largely barren and rocky, 
but it is also rich and beautiful in por- 
tions, and, of late, has furnished much 
material for Japanese fiction and 
drama. The coasts are very difficult 
of access, and fierce storms and gales 
are always imminent. Nature seems 
to have designed that Japan should 
live alone, as she provided poor har- 
bors, dangerous coasts and all that was 
necessary to subsist on, except com- 
merce; but a country must have com- 
mercial relations, so for the sake of it 
even missionaries were eventually ad- 
mitted and all the dangers of civiliza- 
tion were braved. The Government’s 
policy of isolation and the interposi- 
tion of natural barriers have for cen- 
turies kept foreigners out of the coun- 
try, but at last this overwhelming 
craving for commerce and a consum- 
ing desire to be discovered took posses- 
sion of the people, and the gates of 
the Flowery Kingdom were flung open 
to Marco Polo and others. The people 
also grew weary of their cruelty to 
pious invaders who came to humanize 
them. 

There is much rain and fog in Ja- 
pan, and the climate has been likened 
to that of England; but that was the 
subtle compliment of an Englishman. 
The country is often visited by earth- 
quakes and foreign tourists. Timber 
is very scarce, and whoever cuts down 
a tree has to tell a lie about it. 
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The population of Japan is divided 
into many classes, and one class lives 
on top of the other, even as they do in 
more civilized countries. Not only the 
vices, but the institutions and public 
offices are hereditary, and this saves 
the expense of elections and political 
campaigns. The country is ruled by 
two Mikados, one who is allowed to go 
at large and another who is kept im- 
prisoned and visited every seven years. 
These Mikados are ruled by a council 
of thirteen, and the council, in its turn, 
is ruled by spies. Each district is gov- 
erned by a grandee, but all are sub- 
ordinate to the secret police. All po- 
tentates grovel and groan under the 
yoke of the police. The Japanese are 
skilled manufacturers of pottery, por- 
celain, glassware and Japanese an- 
tiques. 

There are many religions in Japan 
and myriads of temples of worship, 
but for the most part the people are 
infidels. The women dress in full, flow- 
ing Japanese robes. They are care- 
fully guarded, and, as a result, they 
often justify suspicion. It does not 
matter who first discovered Japan, 
since it is known that America was 
first to establish commercial relations 
with it. 

It is a prevailing custom among 
these people to stand in circles, fan 
each other and sing by the hour. This 
is evinced by all the comic operas of 
Japan. They have been fanning each 
other so long now, and so persistently, 
that the climate is growing cold. The 
streets are always filled with people. 
One of the first signs of a spreading 
civilization is that great army of the 
Unemployed, which is largely made up 
of priests. Crime is very heavily pun- 
ished in Japan, and criminals are often 
cut short when they are at the height 
of their career. Every grandee of a 


district must hang at least one man 
every three months; failing in this, he 
expiates his crime with his life. 
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But it is the fiction of Japanese life 
that conveys the best impressions of 
the country. I remember one beauti- 
ful story. It is about a prince and a 
princess. They talk in most flowery 
language, but they never get down to 
business. ‘ Why is it that your high- 
ness condescended to tell me that the 
tide follows the moon?” “ Fair prin- 
cess, I have asked the same question 
myself. I have also noticed that under 
a certain glance a man’s heart beats 
faster, and on a certain person he sees 
the sunshine brighter than on other 
persons and things. The why of 
neither of these is dark to me. A 
glance is a glance, a sunbeam is a sun- 
beam, is it not?” And Princess Ka- 
ruga and Prince Munesuda, walking 
under the full-blown cherry trees and 
out-blushing all the flowers of Kame- 
yama Castle, talked of the bloom and 
fragrance; of the lotus and the stream 
of fate; of the fish and the water; of 
the air and the birds. They talked of 
everything except what was uppermost 
in their minds; for to have come out 
with a straightforward, direct and 
naked “I love you,” would have been 
considered the extreme of vulgarity. 
Then they parted in silent, revengeful 
anger, and a fierce war broke out be- 
tween the two clans of Isaka and Kame- 
yama and raged for many days. And 
it was not until countless lives were lost 
that the Prince and the Princess saw 
each other—he from the top of the 
wall surrounding her castle, she from 
her lofty chamber therein. They 
looked into each other’s eyes and under- 
stood—that a proposal would have 
been the easiest thing. So the Prince, 
realizing his mistake (and perhaps 
also the dramatic possibilities), com: 
manded his entire army to jump from 
the castle wall into the surging sea 
and then leaped after them. All of 
which shows what a polite people the 
Japanese are, and how considerate of 
others. 




















The Holiday of a Critic 


BY F. STEWART DOUBLEDAY 


Scene—The Deck of an Ocean Liner. 


The conversation is solely between a comely person and a literary incog. 


Comely Person. Rather extraordi- 
nary that you should be put next me 
on deck here as well as at table. 

Incog. Very extraordinary; still, I 
am thankful to the steward who did the 
trick, for you are just the kind of 
person I like for a steamer-chair neigh- 
bor. 

C. P. I will look only at the compli- 
mentary side of your speech. Where 
do you suppose we are now—off the 
Banks? 

Incog. So they say; but, indeed, on 
the voyage to England one is always 
somehow or other off the Banks. Look 
at that fishing boat! By Jove, it is 
picturesque with the daub of sunset on 
the sails. Gloomy though on the ever- 
lasting gray water. (After a minute.) 
Reading again! Do you come to sea 
to read? 

C. P. Certainly; everybody does. 
Don’t you like a good novel on ship- 
board? 

Incog. No; I hate novels every- 
where. 

C. P. Then we'll not be such very 
boon comrades, I assure you; for I en- 
joy a fine piece of fiction more than al- 
most anything else in the world, and it 
is my especial pleasure to read at sea. 
What is more, I think you'll find my 
taste in the matter quite universal. 


Just look along that fighting line of 
steamer chairs. Everybody’s reading. 

Incog. Novels? 

C. P. Yes. 

Incog. (sighs). Ah, well, the best 
of us do idiotic things at times. 

C. P. What is your calling in life 
that you are so shockingly opposed to 
literature? 

Incog. I am a dealer-out, a hasher- 
up, an analyst; sometimes a_ hired 
assassin. 

C. P. Oh! 

Incog. Don’t be frightened. While 
I am on the cool deep, while I am off 
on holiday, I have no profession either 
for good or bad. Yes, while I can lie 
back in my rugs in this briny atmos- 
phere and set my eyes on the glorious 
clouds. 

C. P. You are interrupting me; my 
story is more captivating than you, 
Mr. Careless. 

Incog. (aside). I suppose I must 
ask it; she will never forgive me if I 
seem indifferent to her book. Pardon 
me, what are you reading? 

C. P. (most genially). ‘“ My Friend 
Prospero,” by Henry Harland. It is 
coming out you know in “ McClure’s 
Magazine.” I have here the first three 
numbers. 


Incog. Who is this—Harland? 
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C. P. Harland—Henry Harland! 


Incog. Oh, yes. I remember now to 
have heard the name at a pink tea 
given by the Chamomile Club of sub- 
urban young ladies. I have elsewhere 
heard that he is a disciple of Henry 
James. In London they are often seen 
together tiptoeing reverentially around 
Buckingham Palace or sauntering con- 
servatively down the Strand, where 
they have been dubbed by the street 
boys to whom they fling traditional 
pennies without having to translate 
their value into United States cur- 
rency, “the two American ’Arrys.” 
Yet I cannot agree that Mr. Harland 
is a true follower of Mr. James; for 
his language—unlike that of his illus- 
trious master—is not natively incom- 
prehensible to the multitude, but only 
takes on incomprehensibility by jerks, 
out of compliment, as it were, or as a 
kind of tonic for one who feels himself 
sagging into easy commonplace. Read 
aloud if you please just where you are, 
and verrons. 

C. P. Well, to content you: “ ‘To 
be English nowadays is so ingloriously 
easy—since foreign lands have become 
merely the wider suburbs of London.’ 

“Lady Blanchmain’s eyes lighted 
approvingly. Afterwards she looked 
half serious. 

***'True,’ she discriminated. ‘ Lon- 
don has spread pretty well over the 
whole of Europe; but England, thanks 
be to goodness, still remains mercifully 
small.’ 

“Yes” agreed the young man, 
though with a lilt of dubiety, and a 
frown of excogitation, as if. 

Incog. There! Doesn’t that bear 
out what I averred? The writer felt 





his little skiff spinning along too 
cheerily before the wind. He realized 
his perilous proximity to facile mots 
and epigrams, and decided to bring 
himself up with a round turn; which, 
indeed, he has done very seamanly, 
using the James double-knot. 
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C. P. You mean he was in danger of 
wreck ? 

Incog. On the shoals of cleverness 
and charm. 

C. P. There are few writers, I think, 
who are in any such danger. And for 
my part, do you know, I grow weary 
of this continual prodding of the best 
novelists we have. To give an instance, 
the reviewer who fails everywhere else, 
the half-educated nobody whose frenet- 
ical praise of each Great American 
Novel will no longer sell, may at once 
find dollars and distinction in satirizing 
the finely wrought and elevating ca- 
dence of Mr. Henry James, whose 
individuality and eminence attract 
him as a cliff attracts the silly sea- 
gulls. 

Incog. Oh, come! Mr. James is not 
so great as that. The word “ great- 
ness,” indeed, seems singularly mis- 
applied when used concerning the 
author of “ Daisy Miller” and “ The 
Wings of the Dove.” He is, if we 
would be precise, the greatest of all 
those novelists that write in a style 
directly opposed to greatness. His 
language “ lives to fight another day.” 
He is—to make my meaning perfectly 
clear—in his most characteristic 
moments so subtle and strategic as to 
overcome and exhibit an idea by run- 
ning away from it; yes, often sheer 
round the earth till he comes up on the 
other side and stabs the idea in the 
back, complete victor. The method is 
original but not heroic. Call him a 
leader, call him artistic, interesting, 
distinguished, but not great. Yet the 
school of Henry James—in which, gen- 
erally speaking, are included Howells, 
Harland and other men who, while 
promising, can never quite rise above 
their quills—has done _ inestimable 
service in putting to shame what may 
derisively be termed American Stam- 
pede Literature; where everything 
must be primitive and rude; where 
words are used like lariats to rope in 
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bucking ideas, and monster outlines of 
men do monstrous deeds to show off all 
the dizzying virtues. The trouble is 
that every such author, instead of try- 
ing to write a good English novel, is 
attempting the Great American one, 
which is of its very nature something 
vulgar and preposterous. Since the 
Spanish war we have talked so loudly 
of “ American Literature,” and the 
“ New American Literature ” as to kill 
out every conception of the principles 
that govern literature in general. 

C. P. Hasn’t our conversation 
drifted a long way from Henry Har- 
land? 

Incog. Yes, to the very opposite 
pole; whence it will pendulum slowly 
back to him again. Our fiction writers 
are divided into two great coteries: 
first, those who smile charmingly and 
evasively while, in perfect appreciation 
of their own perfect expression, they 
stand like society beauties in a boudoir, 
applying the cosmetic of supposed 
realism; and secondly, those who pre- 
sume to bigness by means of frowns 
and rowdy words and camp manners. 
Now, the English novelists, on the con- 
trary — 

C. P. Kindly leave out the inevi- 
table Englishmen—at least till we get 
to England. Continue about our own 
writers of fiction, who present, I think, 
a much more promising appearance 
than their cousins over sea. 

Incog. Never was the distinction 
better made; and as with the men so 
with their work. Yes, in appearance 
nothing can equal the novels of our 
dear land. They glitter and spangle 
better than all others in the world; in 
isolated attractiveness they — 

C. P. Isolated attractiveness? 

Incog. I mean attractiveness apart 
from every other quality. In the 
works of two very typical Americans, 
your favorite Henry Harland, for 
example, and the conscientious James 
Lane Allen, the superficial radiance 





forbids the full realization of the inner 
light, the wide-world sympathy of the 
thing. 

C. P. What! In that loveliest of 
books, “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” in 
that part where the dear old car- 
dinal— 

Incog. The very fact that you call 
Mr. Harland’s best novel “ the loveliest 
of books,” and speak of the dear old 
cardinal interprets my meaning ex- 
actly ; our better novelists lay so much 
stress on delicacy of suggestion as to 
forego all opportunity for depth or 
largeness of effect. They are so—at 
times ludicrously—absorbed in dodg- 
ing the Bugaboo of Commonplace that 
they slip subtly into any fantastic 
crevice which will hide them from their 
exaggerated Nemesis. Now, it is my 
opinion that the Commonplace ought 
to be avoided naturally and with good 
humor, not slid away from with such 
contortions and punctilious grimaces. 
Once the writers fit into these small 
places they never again grow broad. 
We feel like saying with the poet, 
“ Blare out the mode Palestrina.” 

C. P. Which the poet was never 
able to do himself. 

Incog. Who is hauling in the Eng- 
lish now? 

C. P. True; but we’ve a right to 
haul in dead ones, I fancy. 

Incog. Parlous work! If American 
writers can’t hold their own against 
live Englishmen, they certainly cannot 
do so against the dead ones, who are 
too confoundedly alive even for the 
best men of their own country. No; 
let us drift back to America and con- 
sider the second class of novelists, the 
big, rough Teddy-the-Tamer pattern ; 
the kind that parades itself as the 
elemental, universal, Walt Whitman- 
ian, John Burroughsian, Jack London- 
ian, before-the-creation type. These 
men—“ The Blazed Trail” is their 
strongest book—avoid distinction even 
as “My Friend Prospero” protects 
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his skirt from the commonplace. Most 
writers of this school are very young. 
Were the United States to declare war 
with Paraguay or Montenegro, say, 
they would all enlist in a minute to de- 
fend their country’s freedom. 

C. P. What has that to do with lit- 
erature? 

Incog. Nothing direct; only it 
shows what reckless, hurly-burly, devil- 
may-care, youthful philosophers they 
are. Balzac is their God, and each is 
going to emulate him, serving up the 
whole United States in forty or fifty 
volumes, $1.20 each, net. These men 
grow to be very grave—as grave as 
their leader, Hamlin Garland. They 
are no longer sophomores; they have 
a purpose; they realize that life is big 
and shorn of its teeming joy-buds. 
They see mountains and draw moun- 
tains—always. 

C. P. Thus giving us ideas of large- 
ness. 

Incog. Pardon me; thus limiting the 
view. These men, these barbarian 
Westerners of ours, these young Titans 
who are “ making our literature,” and 
shouting the epic of the New World at 
the tip-tops of their Oklahoma voices— 
has it never occurred to you that they 
are being sadly overpraised? Has it 
never occurred to you that their work 
is windy, crude, utterly unpermanent ; 
and that when the present expansive 
craze is by, their production will seem 
as boastful and inconsequent and un- 
related to universal man as the novels 
of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, for example, 
seem to us now? 

C. P. Have we then no present fic- 
tion in America that is in the line of 
genuine greatness? 

Incog. None at all. 

C. P. Do you think that sectional- 
ism has much to do with the matter? 

Incog. No; genius will always over- 
come the sense of mere locality. Jane 
Austen and Hawthorne are examples 
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of this idea. The late George Douglas 
Brown— 

C. P. But genius— 

Incog. Is at present an article 
chiefly of import. 

C. P. You seem to have very gloomy 
ideas as to our country’s fiction. 

Incog. I haven’t. 

C. P. Oh, if we only had a stenog- 
rapher! Why, you have been abusing 
everything under the starry banner. 

Incog. It is your own fault then for 
making a man talk “shop” when he 
is off on holiday. When I came aboard 
I had resolved not to be led into books 
at all. 

C.P. “fen?” 
professional critic? 

Incog. The same—TI spout for 
money ; I have to— 

C. P. For the sake of your starving 
family? 

Incog. No; for the sake of the post- 
age. 

C. P. Stupid person that I am. 
Listen—I have been believing all that 
you say. I have thought you were 
free, heart-whole, speaking from the 
heat of the thing; the enthusiasm 
which leadeth unto insight. And be- 
hold, you are no better than a machine. 

Incog. Would you have me a dilet- 
tante, an amateur? 

C. P. Those are not the words. 

Incog. Would you have me a begin- 
ner, a bungler? 

C. P. No. 

Incog. I have learned a good deal 
from you, O Princess Optimistic. It 
would not have done to declare myself 
to you before. Shall we try the upper 
deck ? 

C. P. If you promise not to talk 
literature; ecco. 

Incog. It is past time for literature ; 
no one could read by this gray evening 
light. Let us walk slowly and be full 
of thought—like the sky above us. 

C. P. And as nearly silent as the sea. 


Oh, are you a—a 












Some Literary Blunders 


BY RODNEY BLAKE 


N belles lettres and critical literature 

the mistakes of authors are mostly 

confined to the use of quotations 
and the translating of foreign lan- 
guages. However clear and _intel- 
ligible the language of the original, 
xbsurd mistakes have frequently oc- 
curred, owing to the ignorance of the 
translator. It is well known that Vol- 
taire, in his version of Shakespeare, 
pepetrated several egregious blunders. 

The celebration of the tricentenary 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday, 
ir. 1864, resulted in bringing out new 
editions of the poet’s plays in several 
continental countries. One of these 
publications was a new translation of 
“ Hamlet,” by a French writer, the 
Chevalier de Chatelain. Some of the 
lines of the prince’s soliloquy in Act I 
ran thus: 


“* How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! oh, fie! ’tis an unweeded 
garden 

That grows to seed ; things rank and 
gross in nature 

Possess it merely.” 


The Chevalier renders this speech in 
the following terms: 


“Fi donc! fi donc! Ces jours qu’on 


nous montre superbes 
Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles 
herbes 





Qui donnent de l’ivraie et certes de 
plus 

Si ce n’est les engins du cholera- 
morbus.” 


The translator not only utterly fails 
to grasp the sense of the passage, but 
he gives an exquisitely absurd turn to 
the simile when he represents Hamlet 
as saying that the plants of the garden 
are “ provocative of cholera.” 

Another French writer has com- 
mitted an equally strange mistake. 
Northumberland, in “Henry IV,” 
Says: 


‘** Even such a man, so faint, so spirit- 
less, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe- 
begone.” 


The translator’s version of the words 
italicized is: 


* Ainsi, douleur! va-t’en ”’— 
(“ Thus, grief, get out! ”’) 


On a par with these is the rendering 
of Cibber’s comedy of “ Love’s Last 
Shift” as “La Derniére Chemise de 
Amour ” ; translating the title of Con- 
greve’s tragedy, “The Mourning 
Bride,” by the phrase, “ L’Epouse du 
Matin”; and in calling Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, “‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” “La Bride du Lammermoor ” 
(“ The Bridle of Lammermoor ”), 
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It was also a Frenchman who trans- 
lated Shakespeare’s line, “ Out, brief 
candle,” by “Get out, you short 
candle”; and the expression, “ With 
my sword I will carve my way to for- 
tune,” was rendered, “ With my sword 
I will make my fortune cutting meat.” 

Another who translated “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” for the Parisian stage, 
thus entitled it: “ Beaucoup de Bruit, 
Peu de Chose.” 

The works of various English prose 
writers have, in some places, been in- 
correctly translated, owing to the fact 
that in the original a phrase or word 
has been used in a purely technical 
sense. An English historian, referring 
to an incident in the Seven Years’ War, 
said that Lord George Sackville was 
“ broken” for cowardice at the battle 
of Minden, employing this expression 
as a synonym for cashiered. A French 
writer, quoting this paragraph, trans- 
lated the word “ broken” as “ roué,” 
which means broken on the wheel; and 
he appended a note to the statement, 
in which he commented strongly upon 
the barbarity of inflicting—for a 
purely military offence—a punishment 
which in France was reserved for crimes 
only of the deepest dye. 

Miss Cooper, daughter of the Ameri- 
can novelist, states that when in Paris 
she saw a French translation of her 
father’s tale, “The Spy,” in which 
were several mistakes; but one of them 
was such that it-was almost incredible 
that any one could possibly have been 
guilty of it. The residence of Mr. 
Wharton, one of the characters who 
figure in the story, is spoken of by the 
author as “ The Locusts.” Now, the 
translator had been evidently ignorant 
of the circumstance of there being any 
species of trees bearing this name. 
Having, therefore, looked up the word 
in his dictionary, and finding the defini- 
tion to be given as “ les sauterelles ”»— 
grasshoppers—thus he rendered it in 
the text. Presently, however, he came 
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across a paragraph in the novel in 
which it was stated that a visitor to the 
house of Mr. Wharton had tied his 
horse to a locust. Then it might be 
naturally supposed that the translator 
would at once have discovered his error. 
Not a bit of it! His reasoning would 
appear to be on a parity with that of 
a celebrated countryman of his when 
he declared that “ if the facts do not 
agree with the theory, so much the 
worse for the facts.”” Nevertheless, the 
writer seems to have been conscious that 
some explanation was necessary for so 
extraordinary a statement as that a 
horseman had secured his steed to a 
grasshopper. Consequently, he pro- 
ceeded gravely to inform his readers 
that in America these insects grow to 
an enormous size; and that, in this 
case, one of these—dead and stuffed, 
of course—had been stationed at the 
door of the mansion for the convenience 
of visitors on horseback ! 

In comparison with this stupendous 
blunder, the following mistake of an- 
other French littérateur, who translates 
a sentence in one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, becomes quite a venial one. 
Meeting a statement in the text that 
some of the characters who figure in the 
tale had a “ Welsh rabbit ” for supper, 
the translator, not aware that the term 
was applied to toasted cheese, rendered 
the phrase as “un lapin du pays de 
Galles ”—“ a rabbit of ,Wales.” Not 
content with this, he inserted a foot- 
note informing the reader that the rab- 
bits of Wales were of such superior 
flavor that they were in great demand 
in Scotland, the scene of the story, and 
that, consequently, they were for- 
warded to that country in considerable 
numbers. No authority was given for 
the assertion, and it is rather evident 
that the idea of the writer must have 
been evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness. 

In their versions of old classic tra- 
ditions, the writers of the Middle Ages 
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converted Alexander, Aineas, and other 
ancient heroes into good Christian 
knights of the twelfth century. 

Among writers generally, a very 
common blunder is the blunder quota- 
tional. Perhaps the most frequent 
blunder of this class is in connection 
with the quotation, “ He who runs may 
read.” Tracing this back to its source, 
we find that the original phrase means 
something entirely different from that 
for which we employ its tortured rep- 
resentative. “ And the Lord answered 
me and said, Write the vision and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run 
that readeth it ” (Hab. ii. 2). 

The biographer is almost always 
guilty of error. Although it is the 
age of biographies, the mistakes which 
were made in the days of our fa- 
thers are hardly less common in our 
own. It is true that, nowadays, writ- 
ers are rather more particular about 
exactness in dates and kindred matters, 
and an author will spend years in veri- 
fying some trifling detail of no sort of 
significance when it is brought down to 
the last degree of exactness; but, after 
all, there has been very little real prog- 
ress in the art of writing the story of 
the men who have played prominent 
parts upon the stage of life. 
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An anonymous biographer of Robes- 
pierre concludes his sketch in the fol- 
lowing ludicrous manner: “ This ex- 
traordinary man left no children be- 
hind him, except his brother, who was 
killed at the same time!” 

An error occurs in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” which, confounding 
State legislation in Virginia with na- 
tional enactments, states that the 
United States Congress passed seventy 
acts authorizing lotteries. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia” says 
that the fame of Beaumarchais rests on 
his two operas, “ Le Barbier de Sé- 
ville” and “Le Mariage de Figaro,” 
when everybody knows that “ Figaro” 
was composed by Mozart to the libretto 
written by Casti, and that “ The Se- 
ville Barber” came from the fertile 
pen of Rossini. 

An indexer is told about who made 
these entries: 


Patti, Adelina. 


“ oyster. 


Another made an entry as follows: 
“The Lord Chief Justice, his great 
mind,” the passage indexed being: 
“The Lord Chief Justice said he had 
a great mind to commit the prisoner 
for contempt of Court.” 


Socrates 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


E raised the hemlock to his lips, 
He drained the fatal draught, 
Calmly conversing with his friends, 
As he a wine had quaffed; 
And, ah! what wine so rich to bless? 
The torch of Day grown dim, 
Death’s cup has less of bitterness 


For all, because of him! 
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Her Constancy 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT 


IME teaches, they have told her, to forget . . . 
Ah, fatuous phrase! For her time only seems 
A subtle and cruel sculptor, who redeems 
With stealthy chisel his dead form even yet 
From the stern marble of her dumb regret— 
Enstatuing him until the lost shape gleams 
More pedestalled on substance than on dreams, 
Though bastioned still by Death’s pale parapet. 





So in his visible presence doth she dwell, 
Fearful, as months like centuries outroll, 
That the too vital portraiture might fret 
Grief to delirium, aad dissolve the spell 
Of resignation. . . . Thus hersorrowing soul 
Time teaches to remember, not forget! 


Fragments from the Arabic 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


I 


TOMB! within thy shadows can it be 
My dear belovéd hides away from me? 


O tomb! by Allah, tell me, lest I die, 
Is all her beauty vanished utterly? 


Have her vast charms been blotted out? her white 
And pallid brow been lost in thy deep night? 


Surely, O tomb! no bit of heaven is thine, 
Who foldest close that wondrous love of mine. 


Yet in thy depths, thy darkened depths, O tomb, 


I see the stars shine and white lilies bloom! 


II 


NE saith that love is filled with sweetness. . . . Nay, 
I who am wise have never found it so! 
Love is to suffer, day on endless day, 
And see fresh blood from new wounds gush and flow. 


If this great martyrdom that hangs o’er me 
Is sweet, although I bear it all for her, 

I wonder this and dream it :—What must be, 
O weary heart, the bitterness of myrrh? 














The Gentler Side of Mr.Whistler 


Reminiscences of a Pupil 


BY EARL STETSON CRAWFORD 


ROM the time when Mr. Whistler 
F piuckity exhibited his first picture, 

“The White Girl,” in the Salon 
des Refusés—the Salon having re- 
jected it—until the time of his death, 
he has met with constant adverse criti- 
cism—mostly unjust—which he has 
refuted with his own pen, upheld by an 
innate consciousness of right. 

During a somewhat long and rather 
close association with the artist I be- 
came convinced that it was seldom from 
choice and perverse antagonism, alone, 
that he battled for his principles, 
though most of his detractors have been 
wont to claim these as his sole motives. 
Rather, he always impressed me as “ a 
man in an iron mask,” affecting the 
eccentric and acting his part as a mat- 
ter of self-protection ; that so the world 
might not discover his softer nature, 
and pierce it. Sometimes, however, 
when among friends, like the traveller 
coming into the warm glow from the 
cold outside, he threw- off the shielding 
cloak, revealing his gentler nature and 
sincerity of purpose. So at least a few 
of his pupils saw Mr. Whistler; but 
only such as gave evidence that his 
work and ideas appealed to them, and 
that they cared. to follow the methods 
he taught. 

After much persuasion Mr. Whistler 
at last consented, in 1897, to criticise 
a class in Paris; not as a money-mak- 
ing scheme, as so many professed to 


believe, but simply, as he told me, “ to 
win a few disciples and imbue them 
with my teachings that they may 
champion my art when Time shall ren- 
der me unable longer to voice my own 
principles.” This statement was proved 
true, by his whole attitude throughout 
the time he taught the class. Usually 
Mr. Whistler came once a week to criti- 
cise us, and on those days the class, num- 
bering anywhere from fifteen to forty, 
had been instructed to adopt a certain 
respectful mode of bearing on the arri- 
val of the master; so, when the con- 
ciérge threw wide the door and formally 
announced, ‘“ Monsieur Whistler,” 
every student had risen to return his 
ceremonious salutation. Vividly I re- 
call the scene: a man of not much more 
than medium stature, but so slight as 
to give the impression, when standing 
apart from others,of being much taller ; 
dressed entirely in black, even to the 
suéde gloves, every garment immacu- 
late in fit and condition—a little red 
rosette of the Legion of Honor of 
France forming the only spot of color 
about him until a faint flush rose to 
his cheek as he greeted the class with 
kindly smile. 

Then, as massier (or monitor, in 
charge of the class), he passed me his 
long, black fur-lined coat and tall, 
straight-brimmed hat— those  well- 
known targets for the caricaturist !— 
and began his criticism by inspecting 
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every drawing and weighing its merits 
(if any there were, as only too rarely 
happened) before uttering a word. 
This silent inspection finished, Mr. 
Whistler usually asked for a palette— 
preferably mine because it was pat- 
terned after his own and made him 
“‘ feel at home,” as he expressed it— 
and then, without removing his gloves, 
painted a few strokes, here and there, 
on some of the pupils’ work. Even in 
the matter of a palette he evinced 
marked sentiment; a carelessly kept 
one was, above all, his particular abhor- 
rence and generally elicited some such 
remark as the following: “ My friends, 
have you noticed the way in which a 
musician cares for his violin—how 
beautiful it is—how well kept—how 
tenderly handled? Your palette is 
your instrument— its colors, the notes 
—and upon it you play your sympho- 
nies.” 

As an instructor he was courteous to 
each pupil, but, naturally, most in- 
terested in those who followed his pre- 
cepts closest. Sometimes he jested at 
the expense of a luckless pupil; I re- 
member an amusing instance: smoking 
was prohibited on the days for criticism, 
since our master believed it clouded the 
atelier and in some degree obscured 
a view of the model. One day, upon 
entering, Mr. Whistler noticed an Eng- 
lishman—much addicted to his huge 
cigars—who continued puffing away 
contentedly during the “ criticism.” 
Mr. Whistler turned quickly, asking 
me why his wishes were not enforced, 
but, before I could frame a reply, he 
had addressed our British friend, say- 
ing, “er—my dear sir, I know you do 
not smoke to show disrespect to my re- 
quest that the students should refrain 
from smoking on the days I come to 
them, nor would you desire to infringe 
upon the rules of the atelier —but—er 
— it seems to me—er—that when you 
are painting—er— you might possibly 
become so absorbed in your work as to 
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—er—well—let your cigar go out.” 
I often remarked a whimsical affecta- 
tion of Mr. Whistler in his manner of 
speech with different pupils in his class 
(we were a diverse lot from many lands, 
Americans and English predominat- 
ing). If criticising an American, for 
instance, Mr. Whistler’s choice of lan- 
guage, and in some cases his accent, 
would become markedly English in 
form; while in addressing an English- 
man he would adopt the Yankee drawl, 
sometimes adding a touch of local 
slang. I subsequently learned that 
these were his customary tactics, even 
in society ; but in class-criticism he al- 
ways addressed us in French. 

Mr. Whistler had two studios; one 
in Paris, the other in London, both 
large rooms with top and side lighting, 
very long and narrow and containing 
comparatively little in the way of fur- 
niture—screens, upon some of which 
he had traced a beautifully colored 
motif, a few chairs, one or two tables, 
and some Japanesque vases in clear, 
soft color-tones, containing some dried 
flower-stalks, or perhaps grass—the 
whole scheme, mellowed by the lighting, 
becoming beautifully harmonious and 
* low in tone.” 

Provided the artist was not working 
(at which times he would see no one), 
visitors were usually permitted to enter 
his private studio and were very cour- 
teously entertained; Mr. Whistler was 
always a most charming and witty host. 

My studio being in the same building 
that the class occupied, I had the rather 
exceptional honor, as a student, of re- 
ceiving occasional calls from Mr. 
Whistler, who “ dropped in,” as he ex- 
pressed it, to see what I was “up to 
outside the school,” and it was through 
these quiet talks and private criticisms 
that I profited most in my work, and 
learned so highly to respect and ad- 
mire him as a man. During one of 
these short visits he discovered I had, 
hung upon my wall, a photograph of 
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Mr. Nicholson’s well-known portrait of 
himself. Stopping in front of it, he 
smiled, then, turning, said: “Is that 
the best you have of me?” and hur- 
riedly added, “ not that it is not very 
beautiful and artistic, and so on—but, 
I say! come now, you don’t think it 
quite does me justice, do you? ” 

This gentler personality of Mr. 
Whistler, which I recognized through- 
out my association with him, so modi- 
fied the aspect of an act that might 
otherwise have been deemed brusque 
and intentionally abrupt that no re- 
sentment ever attached to it at the time; 
and not until absence from him per- 
mitted a critical after-mood could the 
other person readjust his consciousness 
to a direct sense of wounded vanity 
and extract essence of bitterness from 
the hurt. I particularly remember an 
incident of my student days which em- 
phasized my belief that much of his 
so-called heartlessness and love of 
wrangling for wrangling’s sake was 
solely an outcome of his intensified con- 
centration and straightforwardness of 
artistic purpose. When Mr. Whistler 
conceived a sudden distaste for Eng- 
land he declared, “‘ I shall leave Lon- 
don, go to Paris and there establish 
myself in such manner as shall make 
alf the world talk.” He was as good 
as his word, and it was then he leased 
the famous apartment at 110 rue du 
Bac. 

One day, in early spring, a dainty 
little note, on paper deep-edged with 
black, was brought to my studio. In 
it, Mr. Whistler requested me to call 
that afternoon at the above address. 
Spring is not always what the name 
implies, in Paris, and, subject as he 
was to colds and throat affections, his 
physician had confined him to his room 
and bed. Upon my way to comply with 
the written request I bought a few, 
long, graceful stalks of narcissus which, 
upon arrival, I sent in with my card. 
To reach the quaint, Japanese-looking 
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little house I had passed under a cov- 
ered passage and across a court; I felt 
that I trod in a strange land, so un- 
usual were the surroundings. The 
house boasted of but one story and was 
painted in lemon color and white, gauzy 
white silk curtains draping the small- 
paned windows. As I waited in the 
tiled reception-room, from which steps 
led down to the other rooms below the 
level of the court, I observed that the 
same Japanese scheme was continued 
inside the house, with blue as the pre- 
dominant tone in this room. In har- 
mony with this color-scheme were oil- 
paintings by the artist, forming panels 
that were inserted in the walls. When 
I had been summoned to his room I 
found Mr. Whistler had arranged my 
narcissus gift in a graceful and most 
delightfully tinted Copenhagen vase 
near him. He thanked me most gra- 
ciously for the flowers, then, after con- 
versing upon some trivial matters he 
wished to have attended to at the 
school, again turned to contemplate the 
vase and its contents, changing the sub- 
ject of conversation abruptly and dilat- 
ing at length upon the beauty of “ ar- 
rangement” of his narcissus stalks. 
Suddenly, without any transition of 
theme, he said: “ Well, I thank you for 
coming, it was very kind of you; I 
shall be around to see the gentlemen 
soon, I hope. Good afternoon.” And 
I found myself dismissed—abruptly, 
and without apology ; yet so unaffected, 
unconsidered and impersonal was his 
attitude that the invited guest felt no 
tinge of resentment at what would have 
seemed discourtesy from another. Here 
none was intended, and I understood. 
By the world his underlying motive 
has often been misinterpreted, to fit the 
spelling of the act. 

As an artist his name should be 
ranked with those of Veronese, Tin- 
toret and Velasquez, the three whom he 
admired above all others. His ideal 
has always been to paint “ the under- 
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neath-the-surface of things,” the es- 
sence of the object rather than the 
object itself. ‘That he owed much to 
Japanese influence is evident—in the 
subtle treatment of mass and line that 
gives such wonderful charm to his 
work. Thus his nocturnes become per- 
fect night poems, their coloring con- 
veying the wealth and tenderness a 
Japanese poet weaves into a word- 
picture, and more—for they have the 
flow, the music, the color-quality which 
is to a picture what music is to poetry. 

To give us such poem-pictures as are 
most of Mr. Whistler’s canvases, a mas- 
ter must be more than the so accredited 
satirist and “ mountebank,” even, that 
he has sometimes been called by jealous 
tongues. 


The Gentler Side of Mr. Whistler 


’ Truly, as Mr. Whistler once said, 
‘it suffices not, messieurs, that a life 
spent among pictures makes a painter, 


‘else the policeman in the National Gal- 


lery might assert himself.” 

Despite the many aspersions hurled 
at him, chiefly by critics through the 
medium of the Press, he painted on 
courageously through all the injustice 
done him, with a steadfastness of pur- 
pose rarely encountered. He chose 
his path and followed it, deterred by 
none. 

Would that his due as a great mas- 
ter had been rendered him ungrudg- 
ingly while he was yet with us, and 
that the world had acquainted itself 
with all sides of the man before too 
harshly judging him or his work. 


At the Red Pale 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


“ His ‘ red pale,’ or heraldic shield, marked with a red bar down the middle, 
invited buyers to the press established in the Almonry at Westerminster.” 


HAT maids, in their shaded bowers 
Might read of the revel and dance, 
He wrought through the weary hours 
And printed a gay romance ; 


And the princess dropt a tear 

Like a star, on the lettered page, 
When Roland the Irish peer 

Lifted the dragon’s gage. 


The gallants paused, to read 
Of the way that a captain smote 
The archers, and lifted his steed 
Like a meteor, over the moat. 


The learnéd clergy pored 
Over their tomes, content, 

For ’twas better guest than a lord— 
A book from this man of Kent. 


Now we may lie in the shade 

Of the green-wood, and read without stint, 
Since Chaucer has writ of a maid, 

And Caxton has started to print. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Madame Modjeska 


the actress who may now be re- 

garded as the leading figure 
among the women on the English- 
speaking stage is that, like the great- 
est of all living actresses, Madame 
Duse, she has Italian blood in her veins. 
The mother of Stella Beatrice Camp- 
bell was a Romanini. The father was 
an Englishman, and his name suggests 
a Scotch origin, from which we are not 
wont to expect much in the way of 
emotional expression. However, it is 
safe to assume that Mrs. Campbell fa- 
vors her mother. She carries the sug- 
gestion of Italy in her graceful bear- 
ing and in her dark beauty, with her 
lovely eyes and hair and mouth and her 
delicately cut profile. But it is a sug- 
gestion curiously tempered with the 
qualities of the Englishwoman of so- 
ciety. When I first met Mrs. Camp- 
bell, she seemed to me typically Eng- 
lish. On the stage, too, she is English 
to her finger-tips. But the more one 
studies her, the more plain become the 
evidences of a foreign strain. Mrs. 
Campbell has none of Duse’s fascinat- 
ing elusiveness; and yet, in certain of 
her réles, she is a mysterious creature. 
Off the stage she is as direct as—well, 
as Mrs. Kendal, than whom no one 
could be more direct. It was in her 
dressing-room that I had my first talk 
with her; she had just emerged from 


A ee fact regarding 


the wings in the morning costume of 
Paula Tanqueray, and she was apply- 
ing to her throat an electric battery, 
humorously and half in the hope of 
help from the cold which was distress- 
ing her. “ Have you ever tried one of 
these things?” she said with a smile, 
passing to me the metal handles and 
laughing aloud as I held up my hands 
in response to the sudden shock of elec- 
tricity. Then she became very grave. 
“ Your public doesn’t like serious plays, 
does it?” she said, and when I ex- 
plained that we liked serious plays 
when we could see her in them, she re- 
fused to take comfort. She was then 
playing her second season in New York, 
under the management of Charles Froh- 
man, and she had made the mistake of 
putting on that feeble little play by 
E. F. Benson, “ Aunt Jeannie.” The 
failure for a time alienated the follow- 
ers she had made the year before, and 
they refused to be attracted again by 
her revival of “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” Playgoers are curious peo- 
ple, often easily won, and easily, so eas- 
ily, repelled. 

I did not meet Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell again until she had put on that cu- 
rious play of Sudermann’s, unworthy 
of Sudermann at his best, Es Lebe das 
Leben, which the translator, Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, called “ The Joy of Living.” 
It helped her through a long season 
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that took her as far as California. By 
this time she had been encouraged by 
her successes on the road to forget the 
coldness and the small size of her New 
York audiences, and she was engrossed 
in work and social engagements. “I 
had so much to do this morning,” she 
said, “ that I forgot to eat my break- 
fast, and here it is past time for 
luncheon.” But she looked, as I im- 
agine she always looks, marvelously 
fresh and beautiful. She confesses that 
she has passed her thirty-sixth year, 
and she has been known in an inter- 
view to acknowledge that she is grow- 
ing old. Well, she can afford to make 
an acknowledgment that few actresses 
of her age would risk, for she may 
with impunity defy her years. She has 
the figure of a young girl, and there 
is not a line in her face. I suppose 
that readers of this statement who are 
women will at once think of the re- 
sources that enable actresses like Sarah 
Bernhardt to sustain the illusion of 
youth; but they will be wrong. Mrs. 
Campbell scorns make-up off the stage. 
Her youthfulness I attribute to her zest 
for life: she enjoys her work and she 
enjoys people; she takes much more 
interest in social activities than most 
actresses do. Not only does she accept 
hospitality, but she offers it in return 
as well. At the close of the first en- 
gagement that she played in this 
country, in Chicago, she created aston- 
ishment by giving a supper-party in 
acknowledgment of the hospitalities 
she had received. It is perhaps not 
unnatural for many celebrities to ac- 
cept, as their due, what is offered them 
without considering it necessary to 
make a return. But, unlike most 
players, Mrs. Campbell had been for 
several years a woman of society before 
she became a professional actress, and, 
whatever may be said of the qualities 
she displays before the footlights, I 
think it will be conceded by those who 
know her that she appears at her best 
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in the drawing-room. Like Madame 
Nordica, she is the grande dame of the 
theatre, always superbly dressed and 
always sustaining the grand manner. 
She has a keen wit, and if it can some- 
times cut deep, it can also tickle. In 
society I imagine that it is less often 
the rapier than in the more trying con- 
ditions of stage life. When George 
Alexander produced ‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” he had the good for- 
tune to find in the woman selected by 
Pinero for the chief part an actress 
whose gifts added a sensational interest 
to the production of a great play which 
under almost any circumstances must 
have been a success; but he suffered 
from the ill fortune of being associated 
with an actress whose triumph lent free- 
dom to her play of wit without develop- 
ing an inherently defective sense of 
reverence. When, made desperate, he 
once wrote to her, asking that while he 
was on the stage she cease ridiculing 
him from the wings, he perhaps invited 
the reply that is said to have come: 
“* My dear Mr. Alexander: I never ridi- 
cule you from the wings; I always wait 
till I get home.” If the young press- 
agent whom Mrs. Campbell employed 
on one of her American tours had heard 
this story, he was unwise to take the 
risk of pointing out to her on a train a 
little house they could see from a dis- 
tance, and to say, “‘ I was born in that 
house.” Mrs. Campbell looked at it 
pensively. “ Too bad,” she murmured. 
Last season Mr. John Blair, after act- 
ing with Mrs. Campbell for a few 
weeks, became so afflicted by her satire, 
unrestrained even during a perform- 
ance, that he threw up his engagement, 
giving his reasons to the public 
through the mediumship of the New 
York “ Herald.” But that the actress 
can be kind as well as caustic is shown 
by the hosts of friends she has made 
both in this country and in England. 
Besides being the most brilliant figure 
society has given to the stage, Mrs. 




















Campbell is the only amateur actress I 
can think of at this moment who has 
taken a high rank in the theatre. 
People may instinctively exclaim, 
“Mrs. Potter,” but thus far I have 
never been able to think of Mrs. Potter 
as a real actress. The misfortune may 
be due to my limited opportunities of 
seeing her or to my defects of judg- 
ment. If one were to say “ Mrs. Blood- 
good,” I should be more concerned ; 
but Mrs. Bloodgood, gifted as she is, 
has still a long way to go before she 
will achieve eminence. I suspect that 
at heart Mrs. Campbell has always been 
an actress; without question she has 
always been scenic. After her very 
early marriage she used to act in the 
suburbs of London with a group of 
amateurs who called themselves “ The 
Anomalies.” As the wife of a clerk in 
the Bank of England she had her little 
court, and her gifts were applauded. 
Again and again she was urged to be- 
come a professional. ‘“ You have it in 
you to become a second Bernhardt,” 
said one of her friends who has since 
quoted the remark to me. In speaking 
of this period in her life, she once re- 
marked in my presence: “ Well, when 
I decided to become a professional I 
took a theatre and I gave a perform- 
ance. That secured for me my start.” 

Recognition was still far off, and 
disappointments were in store. On one 
occasion Mrs. Campbell was discharged 
from a company for alleged incompe- 
tence. But in the theatrical world in- 
competence may stand for many other 
things, jealousy, spite, a manager’s 
desire to break a contract. On looking 
at Mrs. Campbell one readily perceives 
that she has grit. She kept on, and she 
played a variety of parts, having for a 
time the great advantage of touring 
with one of Ben Greet’s companies and 
playing Shakespearean réles. While 
playing in melodrama at The Adelphi, 
Pinero saw her, appreciated her qual- 
ity, and made her his Paula. 
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at once said she was great, which was 
the next best thing to her being great. 
What they really meant was that she 
was unique, wholly different from any 
of the conventional types of actress. 
She made a success as Paula, not be- 
cause she acted Paula finely, but be- 
cause she seemed the woman to the life. 
As Ellen Terry once remarked, “ Mrs. 
Kendal played Mrs. Tanqueray for all 
it was worth; but Mrs. Campbell, by 
coming along and being Paula, cap- 
tured her audiences.”” Yet Mrs. Camp- 
bell missed point after point where Mrs. 
Kendal was luminous. To compare the 
two actresses would be to realize the 
defects of the younger woman. But 
where Mrs. Campbell was fine, how re- 
markable she was! To paraphrase the 
remark made by Margaret Fuller, on 
seeing Fanny Kemble’s dancing, her 
bearing alone suggested a kind of 
poetry. Paula Tanqueray’s last scene 
—that of parting with her husband be- 
fore she goes out to end everything— 
was beautifully played. But even in 
this characterization, which is the best 
she has yet given to the stage, Mrs. 
Campbell is unable to eliminate her 
worst fault, her habit of declaiming. 

It is this mannerism which keeps Mrs. 
Campbell from becoming, what she evi- 
dently wishes to become, a great real- 
istic actress. It is to be regretted that 
she cannot give months to a faithful 
study of the quiet, human methods of 
Madame Duse. She has, too, another 
shortcoming in her occasional inaccu- 
racy of expression; she is like a singer 
with a powerful voice, which is not 
always true to the key. Duse invari- 
ably strikes the right note ; so does Mrs. 
Kendal, though Mrs. Kendal often 
strikes it with a bang. Duse gives you 
the impression that whatever she does 
is easily done; that in itself it must, 
after all, be an easy thing to do, if one 
only knew how. This, of course, is the 
impression that great art always con- 


veys. Mrs. Campbell, on the other 
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hand, makes you realize that she is 
working hard ; she can express emotion, 
but she has to force it, to breathe it 


out desperately. Occasionally, how- 
ever, she finds a réle where she is able, 
not perhaps to escape absolutely from 
her mannerisms, but at least to soften 
them. Indeed, as I think of her imper- 
sonations of Mélisande in Maeterlinck’s 
beautiful dramatic poem, “ Pelléas and 
Mélisande,” I cannot associate her man- 
nerisms with the memory. It is all a 
remembrance of such beauty as rarely 
expresses itself through the somewhat 
necessarily coarse medium of the stage. 
That lithe figure of the dark woman 
dressed in cloth of gold—what creature 
so exquisite has crossed the stage in 
the past decade? I can recall no one to 
make comparison. And how different 
Mélisande seemed from the woman who, 
a few nights before, had been creating 
Magda and Paula, modern to the finest 
detail of their marvelously contrived 
gowns! Well, Mrs. Campbell has cer- 
tainly taught us one thing: that a 
woman may be an Englishwoman and 
yet know how to dress superbly. But 
perhaps if every Englishwoman had a 
dash of foreign blood, the art of both 
the drama and of dress might be much 
higher in England than it is at pres- 
ent. 

An actress whom I often associate in 
my mind with Ellen Terry is Madame 
Helena Modjeska, who is indisputably 
one of the finest creatures that have 
ever given lustre to the stage. Ma- 
dame Modjeska I have never met; 
but I feel as if I knew her; for not 
only have I seen her in many of her 
greatest réles, but I have known many 
of the people near and dear to her, 
and I have exchanged letters with her. 
Once in the capacity of magazine- 
editor I had occasion to prepare for 
the press an article written by her, a 
delightful article, none the less de- 
lightful-to me in its original shape, 
with sentences full of foreign twists. 
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As I read it I could almost hear the 
voice of the actress speaking the words. 
I straightened out the twists, for I 
could not expect the public to enjoy 
them in just the way that they pleased 
me; but I hope I succeeded in preserv- 
ing the spirit of thewriter. The article, 
I remember, was a plea for an endowed 
theatre, an institution which foreign 
training as well as a love for the best in 
the dramatic art had taught Madame 
Mod jeska to favor. It looks now as if 
we were really approaching her ideal, 
and I hope that, if the endowed theatre 
does become established in New York 
or in Philadelphia, the first artist to be 
called to it will be Madame Modjeska. 
She has given as beautiful an example 
of natural acting as Jefferson, and has 
given it in many more expressions, and 
in the best material that the English- 
speaking theatre knows. During the 
years when the commercial managers 
were repeating to one another, ‘‘Shake- 
spearean spells ruin,” Madame Mod- 
jeska was showing us her admirable 
impersonations of Imogen, of Juliet, 
of Rosalind, of Isabella, of Queen 
Katharine and of Lady Macbeth. 
Moreover, she was making Shakespeare 
spell success. Because she has not in 
recent years attracted large audiences 
in New York, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that she has not succeeded. 
In New York we are apt to conclude 
that what does not please us in the way 
of theatrical productions cannot really 
be a success elsewhere; here, of course, 
we merely betray the provinciality that 
characterizes every great city, even 
London and Paris. What scorn can 
equal the attitude of the Parisian for 
the provincial? I wish that some one 
would write an article on “ What One 
Misses by Living in a Great City.” If 
the city chosen be New York, the list 
would have to be considerably curtailed 
for purposes of publication. In this 
connection I am reminded of the sug- 
gestive quatrain on “ Society,” which 
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Mr. Howells has included in his 
“Stops of Various Quills.” 


** Yes, I suppose it is well to make some 
sort of exclusion, 
Well, to put up the bars, under 
whatever pretence. 
Only be careful, be very careful, lest 
in the confusion, 
You should shut yourself on the 
wrong side of the fence.” 


In New York we have so often been 
on the wrong side of the fence, espe- 
cially in matters of dramatic art, that 
we now feel very much at home there. 
During the past few seasons, if we 
wished to see the greatest actress be- 
longing to the American stage we had 
to go to Brooklyn, or to Orange, or 
Newark. Our theatres were too busy 
with musical comedies even to offer us 
such a novelty as the production of 
“King John,” with Helena Modjeska 
as Constance. You see, I speak of the 
actress as if she belonged to us, for, in 
spite of the indifference of New York, 
she has passed the best part of her 
career in our own country, and she is 
loved and honored from ocean to ocean. 
Now why has she been so long and so 
highly esteemed? Is it because of the 
qualities that make successes of many 
actresses nowadays—youth, beauty 
and ability to wear fine clothes effec- 
tively? By no means, though Madame 
Modjeska still has a rare loveliness that 
shows what she must have been at the 
beginning of her career. Hers has 
been no mere triumph of personality, 
as the phrase is usually employed. 
And yet, contradictory as the state- 
ment may seem, as in the case of Ellen 
Terry, it is the triumph of a rare 
nature expressing itself in beautiful 
forms of art. It is not because Ma- 
dame Modjeska was a beautiful woman 
that she captured our audiences, but 
because she was a great woman, a 
nature fine enough to give perfect ex- 
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pression to a wide variety of human 
emotions. In her youth she had the ad- 
vantage of an exacting training in the 
theatres of her native Poland and in 
some of the Continental centres. More- 
over, she responded quickly to the best 
influences in the world of art and of 
letters with which the European drama 
is far more closely allied than it is with 
us. She enjoyed, for example, the 
friendship of such a man as Siencie- 
wicz, and she became associated with a 
band of enthusiasts eager for the de- 
velopment of a higher social order. It 
was through the influence of these en- 
thusiasts that she was persuaded to 
leave Poland and attempt to establish 
a new community in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The experiment, like so many 
other experiments of its kind, resulted 
in disappointment, and Madame Mod- 
jeska, feeling the pinch of poverty, 
had to turn her thoughts again to the 
stage. She had already passed her 
forty-third year and, though she still 
retained her beauty of figure, and the 
marvelous complexion of a young girl, 
the attempt was hazardous. But the 
audiences of San Francisco at once 
realized that she was an actress far out 
of the common and gave her a welcome 
which speedily echoed and reéchoed 
throughout the United States. So in 
middle life Madame Modjeska began 
a new stage career that was destined 
far to excel in brilliancy her earlier 
career in Europe. Of course she had 
the advantage of returning to the 
theatre with talents ripened by artistic 
experience, and by a life constantly 
deepened by happiness and sorrow, and 
by varied intellectual interests. She 
set a high standard for herself, ignor- 
ing the plays that might have made 
the way to success easier for a talent 
less rich and establishing herself as an 
exponent of the highest forms of the 
drama. Unfortunately, she towered so 
far above the average players of 
Shakespeare that her productions were 
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marred by great unevenness, some of 
the parts being taken by actors utterly 
incompetent. So, with me, the pleas- 
antest previous memories of her pro- 
ductions are associated with the chief 
performer alone. Of course, while she 
acted with Edwin Booth she enjoyed 
the privilege of appearing in a setting 
worthy of her. I shall always remem- 
ber the night when she made her first 
appearance on any stage as Lady Mac- 
beth. Booth played Macbeth, and in 
Otis Skinner the part of Macduff was 
interpreted with a truly splendid fer- 
vor. If Mr. Skinner could always 
play parts like Macduff he might be 
acknowledged the great actor that he 
has just missed being through the de- 
fects caused by his exaggerations. 
The character of Lady Macbeth the 
actress humanized, as she has done 
with every character she has ever 
played. It was the woman’s woe rather 
than the woman’s wickedness that she 
emphasized, bringing out clearly the 
great lesson of all tragedy—that sin 
brings its own punishment. As an act- 
ing part, Lady Macbeth is not, I sus- 
pect, so highly valued among actresses 
as one might fancy it to be. Mary 
Anderson, for example, cared little for 
the part. And indeed, from the point 
of view of the player, there is com- 
paratively little in it beyond the sleep- 
walking scene, which may be said to 
act itself—the other scenes being sub- 
ordinate to Macbeth and Macduff. As 
might be expected, Madame Modjeska 
made the sleep-walkingscene poignant ; 
her very appearance excited pity. To 
contrast her work here with her spirited 
performance in the comedy scenes of 
* The Ladies’ Battle ” is to form some 
conception of the extraordinary range 
of her talent. It is a pity that advanc- 
ing years are preventing her from ap- 
pearing in more characters of this 
kind. Already our stage has lost one 
of the most subtle exponents of “ Ca- 
mille” that it has ever known. One 
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afternoon, after a performance in 
Brooklyn of “ Camille,” given in re- 
sponse to many requests, Madame 
Modjeska exclaimed: “I will never 
play this part again. To act puts life 
into me; but to try to be young nearly 
kills me.” And yet when I last saw 
the actress in the part of a compara- 
tively young woman she looked like a 
beautiful creature of not more than 
thirty-five. She will always have the 
youth that to the end accompanies 
genius, and she will always have, too, 
the beauty that is the natural grace of 
a refined and lovable character. I be- 
lieve that no woman who has ever ap- 
peared on the stage has been more 
loved, not merely by the admirers of 
her talent, but by those who have 
worked with her and have known her 
outside her work. Her fellow-actors 
adore her. I have never heard one of 
them speak of “‘ Madame,” as they all 
call her, without tenderness. While she 
is on tour she never meets the great 
ones in her art without receiving trib- 
utes from them of affection and honor. 
Such actors as Ellen Terry and Sir 
Henry Irving delight to call upon her 
at the theatre where she is playing and 
offer their homage. She takes a great 
interest in younger players and she is 
glad to see them advance, and, if she 
can, to help them. Her faith in the 
higher gifts of Miss Cecilia Loftus 
she proved by introducing Miss Loftus, 
then known merely as a mimic of the 
vaudeville theatres, in the ingenue 
part in “ The Ladies’ Battle,” and as 
Viola in “ Twelfth Night.” Last year 
it was reported that she had retired 
from the stage, and the denial did not 
come until we heard that the actress 
was reappearing in her native Warsaw. 
For my part, I hope that Madame 
Modjeska will continue to act as long 
as her health lasts. There are plenty 
of réles which suit her and in which she 
can be not merely a delight to the lover 
of good acting, but an example and an 
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inspiration to her fellow-players. If 
I were to end this article without a 
reference to Madame Modjeska’s hus- 
band, Count Bozenta, I should do an in- 
justice, for without the Count Madame 
Modjeska would not be Madame Mod- 
jeska, which is merely another way of 
saying that the two are really one. 
For many years they have lived and 
travelled and worked together, as 
happy a couple as is known in the 
theatrical world. The Count I have the 
honor of knowing personally, and a 
delightful man he is to know, easy of 
address, kind, unassuming, and with a 
curious Americanism overlapping his 
foreignness. He has been in American 
life long enough to have become a part 
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of it, and has friends all over the world. 
If you know that Madame Mod jeska is 
behind the curtain in any theatre you 
may be sure that the Count is in the 
front of the house. In spite of the 
nomadic life he has led, the Count is 
as much a man of books as if he never 
left his library, and to the reader’s 
knowledge he adds the advantage of 
being distinctly a man of the world. 
To know him and to know what his 
life means is to understand how gross 
a libel is the statement, often hinted at 
if never openly made, that marital 
happiness does not thrive in the rich 
air of the theatre. Among theatrical 
people he is as popular in his way as 
Madame Modjeska is in hers. 


The Critic 


BY WILLIAM F. LAMPTON 


EHOLD 
The Critic, bold and cold, 
Who sits in judgment on 
The twilight and the dawn 
Of literature, 
And, eminently sure, 
Informs his age 
What printed page 
Is destined to be great. 
His word is Fate, 
And what he writes 
Is greater far 
Than all the books 
He writes of are. 
His pen 
Is dipped in boom 
Or doom ; 
And when 
He says one book is rot, 
And that another’s not, 
That ends it. He 
Is pure infallibility, 


And any book he judges must 
Be blessed or cussed 

By all mankind, 

Except the blind 

Who will not see 

The master’s modest mastery. 
His fiat stands 

Against the uplifted hands 
Of thousands who protest 
And buy the books 

That they like best ; 

But what of that? 

He knows where he is at, 

And they don’t. And why 
Shouldn’t he be high 

Above them as the clouds 

Are high above the brooks, 
For God, He made the Critic, 
And man, he makes the books. 
See? 

Gee whiz, 

What a puissant potentate the Critic is. 
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BY CAROLYN WELLS 


HE Lives of the Hunted are 

feelingly described by Mr. 

Ernest Thompson-No-Hyphen- 
Seton. He has great to-do to escape 
the snares of the eager Lion Hunters 
of our great cities. 


The Conniptions of a Wife is among 
the great Hysterical Novels of the 
season. Given to a young man who 
contemplates matrimony, it will prove 
as efficacious as Punch’s famous advice. 


The Gilded Lady is a bright book. 
We have forgotten the name of its 
author, but it was probably written by 
one of the Gilders. 


Philosophy 4. This is a figurative 
novel, like Soldiers 3 or Horses 9 or 
We 2. It’s a nice little book. 


In The Little White Bird and The 
Wings of the Dove, Mr. Barrie and 
Mr. James have chosen the same theme. 
That is, we assume from the titles that 
they have done so, but as each has tried 
to outvie the other in mysterious un- 
intelligibility, it is difficult to inter- 
pret the song of either of these Birds 
of a Feather. 

That the critics are exceedingly non- 
plussed by both books is shown by their 
glib and meaningless explanations of 
them. 


Dorothy South is the third volume 
in the popular “Compass Series.” The 


two previously published are Senator 
North and Caleb West. The fourth 
and last of the series, Elizabeth East, 
may be published next season. 


A Sea Turn is by Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. This title gives us 
fearful qualms—not of conscience, but 
in the regions hard by. 


The Leopard’s Spots is not a good 
gift-book for one’s feminine friends, 
for owing to its title it cannot be 


changed. 


The Social Adder contains some of 
Mr. Gibson’s most brilliant satires. 
The prototype of the Social Adder was 
doubtless the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, and to this day his trail is over 
modern society, 


The Dominant Strain refers to the 
influence of heredity as it affects a man 
through his ancestors. Hence the 
term, strained relations. 


A Summer in New York is a gay 
little book, which was evidently not 
made by one swallow. 


The Circle. This is a good, all- 
round book, but of course it has no 
ending. 


The Pit. This book, in accordance 
with its name, is very deep. ”Tis true, 
tis pitty, and pitty ’tis, ’tis true. 
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Avery is an unfinished title. After 
reading the book, one may complete it 
thus: A very good book, or, a very 
poor book. It is a matter of opinion. 


The Blue Flower is a description of 
that peculiar type of vegetation which 
was fed to the Purple Cow. 


Philosophy Four is a gem. It is a 
very short book of a very short series, 
and we have forgotten both author and 
publisher ; its size suggests that it must 
have been published either by Small, 
Maynard & Co., or by Little, Brown 
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& Co., but it wasn’t. We had also for- 
gotten that we reviewed it. 


Questionable Shapes is by W. D. 
Howells, and though we have not yet 
read the book, we know the author’s 
roguish taste in titles, and we assume 
that it is padded. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush is one of 
those ill-winds which blows nobody 
good, but it blows all sorts of bad 


people. 


The Four Feathers is light liter- 
ature. 


A Fool 


BY MERIBAH PHILBRICK-REED 


INCE in Life’s cast I claim a Jester’s part, 
Please God I play it well—with merry art 


Of mocking words and frippery . . 


. nay, sin, 


With brawling bells—and bursting heart within, 
That men may smile, and smiling men may say, 
“No rarer Fool blocks up the King’s Highway.” 
My lines are learned, my gestures follow true— 


And Pride the Prompter hath a ready cue. 


In worn and motley garb alone I go, 


My bread. . 


. astone. My salt. . 


. the tears that flow 


From pitying eyes that in my dreams I see 

Like those of Him who wept on Calvary ; 

Yet all-defiant, with a sneer and song, 

I swagger out before the jeering throng— 

Whose probing fingers itch to rack the wound 

That. . . by God’s grace, men’s eyes have never found. 


When at Thy feet, dear God of Love, 
I kneel upon the Judgment Day, 
May I be shorn of garments worn, 
The brawling bells and colors gay,— 


With my heart’s blood. . 


. aye, drop by drop, 


The path is blazed I trod alone, 
Stretch forth Thy hand, and bid me stand— 


A Fool no more. . 


. beside the Throne. 
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BY EDWARD HUTTON 
Author of ** Italy and the Italians”” 


NGLISH prose literature has be- 

come in our day almost as rare as 

English poetry. A host of writ- 
ers more or less conspicuous have con- 
spired, it would seem, to write not 
English prose, but prose run mad. 
English in the hands of the most pop- 
ular writers is now a language without 
rule and often without sense; indeed, 
the more popular a writer is the mad- 
der his prose becomes. It were invidi- 
ous to give examples for it is character- 
istic of the English novel that apart 
from every other form of literature it 
alone is indifferent to words, concern- 
ing itself chiefly with a tale of love or 
crime; interesting us not by its prose 
at all, but by its interest, romance or 
realism. But when one remembers the 
magnificent work of the translators of 
the Bible, how they dealt with romance 
immortally, and delicately set their 
words in order, or in reading “Le 
Morte d’Arthur,” how one is possessed 
by the beauty of a page that tells so 
exquisitely the valiant old tale, it is 
with utter disgust that one returns to 
che work of the day, with its split in- 
finitives, its use of “like” for “ as,” 
its eternal “and which,” its horrible 
tautology and alliteration, its absence 
of rhythm or any sense of music. To 
read the opening sentence of Hooker’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity,” that captures 
the reader by its sheer beauty from the 
very beginning, and then to read the 


work of the Church defenders of our 
day is, as it were, to experience a revo- 
lution in manners and in the language 
so tremendous as to startle even the 
most artless reader. 

Yet amidst the masses of verbiage 
that know no master or king, nor any 
rule or order, one may find after due 
search even in our day one at least who 
cared passionately for words; who, 
without being a poet, loved words as 
the poets used to do, and who has writ- 
ten a few books very beautifully. 

In writing of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Walter Pater says of English prose 
literature towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century in the hands of Dryden 
and Locke, that it was becoming a 
matter of design and skilled practice, 
highly conscious of itself as an art, 
and, above all, correct.” That might 
stand almost as a criticism of his own 
work, prose as he understood it being 
as difficult to write as poetry. Con- 
cerned as he was less with plot than 
with beauty, he achieved no popular 
success. Yet he was concerned with 
the adventures of the soul of man. As 
his highest aim was beauty, so he 
found that at least in his own art, 
beauty is not to be divorced from 
words; that in themselves, perhaps, 
words are the most beautiful things in 
the world, to be used carefully, and less 
readily than the novelists use them. If 
it be possible to compare his work with 
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that of the popular writers of the day, 

it will be found doubtless less excited, 
but I think more enthusiastic. Most 
of the well known writers of the day 
are always out of breath; it is a bad 
habit. 

How much of his art was a great pa- 
tience and an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains, one can never say for cer- 
tain, yet except, perhaps, in “ The 
Renaissance,” the one great fault in his 
work seems to be a lack of spontaneous 
inspiration, a want of the effects of 
literature that are so delightful in Sir 
Thomas Browne for instance. Yet he 
surpassed easily all his contemporaries 
in the use of words, the measure of his 
prose sometimes very happily attaining 
to a perfection of rhythm hardly sur- 
passed in all English literature, as 
when in his essay on “ Pico della Mir- 
andola ” he writes so sincerely: “ For 
the essence of humanism is that belief 
of which he seems never to have 
doubted, that nothing which has ever 
interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality—no language 
they have spoken, nor oracle beside 
which they have hushed their voices, no 
dream which has once been entertained 
by actual human minds, nothing about 
which they have ever been passionate, 
or expended time and zeal.” 

That is, perhaps, a fuller or more 
elaborate example than usual, but still 
a very poor example of the tones of 
his voice, as it were his manner, per- 
haps his style. He is never off his 
guard, never quite “ at home ” with his 
reader, never happy without a certain 
ceremony. His mind appears to be 
ecclesiastical; expressing itself always 
with a certain ritual, which is indeed 
beautiful in itself and to him and to 
the friendly reader beautiful for itself. 
Yet his manner, his style, changes with 
his books, reaching its greatest perfec- 
tion perhaps, certainly its greatest 
richness in “ The Renaissance,” and 
its greatest simplicity in “ Imaginary 
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Portraits.” His thought, profound 
and lovely as it frequently is, is never 
obscurely expressed ; indeed, to one who 
valued words, so much vagueness of ex- 
pression would have been a fault in 
art, and except as a fault impossible. 
And in spite of his small production, 
seven books in more than twenty years, 
or five only if we leave out the two 
books “ Great Studies’ and “ Miscel- 
laneous Studies” published after his 
death, he appears to us now as more 
important than a host of more garru- 
lous, less reticent writers. ‘To some ex- 
tent he may be said to have influenced 
the language, making it possible for us 
to appreciate modern English as we do 
the English of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or Latin and Greek. 
He reminds us, not without a smile, 
that English, too, is a precious lan- 
guage, and worthy of respect, since 
Shakespeare wrote in it, and in it too, 
unlike other living tongues, the Lit- 
urgy is said, and a whole people pray 
to God. A wise criticism will not claim 
for him a place beside Shakespeare or 
Milton as has been done for lesser men. 
He is not among the greater men in 
literature, only among the greater men 
of his day, where he is unique, in that 
he wrote more beautifully than they all. 

And as other men have chosen to 
express themselves in fiction, for in- 
stance, he in criticism explained him- 
self, perhaps chiefly to himself, express- 
ing there his imagination and his 
dream of a world. For him the vision 
is always necessary. He never de- 
scribes, but suggests as it were what he 
would have us see or feel. The atmos- 
phere of Italy, of Rome, of Florence, 
of the country of Loire, of Valen- 
ciennes, of Germany, of England, dis- 
engages itself from his pages, and all 
this is really nothing but a great desire 
for truth of expression, so that the 
word, the phrase, the sentence, may 
convey the very emotion that he feels, 
the very vision that he sees. He is the 
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true realist ; he will never excuse himself 
from the truth, and it is there that he 
finds the true beauty of his expression, 
for anything lovely cannot be ex- 
pressed at all save beautifully and with 
integrity. One desires long summer 
afternoons in which to read his books, 
under great shady trees. 

His criticism—his work, is always 
close to life; without life he is as feeble 
as in his “ Essays from the Guardian,” 
the publication of which has wronged 
him, or as in his essay on style, where 
he hastens to speak not so much of style 
as of Flaubert. He creates a person- 
ality, suggestive of that which he de- 
sires to express, and it is generally 
around such a figure that he builds his 
essay, none the less beautiful for that 
visionary life. His heroes, his young 
men, are almost as lovely and almost as 
languid as the Adam of Michael An- 
gelo in the “ Creation of Man ” in the 
Sistine Chapel. They never decide, 
they hesitate always between life and 
death and are really indifferent to both. 
And yet in their absolute sincerity, in 
their sheer beauty of youth, they live, 
though perhaps only as a kind of 
angels, guardians of the centuries 
whence they came. 

After all it is only of these things 
which really matter that he writes with 
a unique detachment from the petty 
sordid things of the world and the din 
of the trumpery cities. He is not per- 
haps so much a thinker as an artist in 
theught, with a real passion chiefly for 
whatsoever things are lovely; able to 
charm us not only with the delicacy of 
his thought but with the beauty of its 
expression and the individuality of his 
style. He is not of those who found a 
school, at most his disciples will learn 
from him to be scholars, students, re- 
fusing hasty productions of any sort, 
patient in their love of beauty, who is 
no easy mistress. 

Perhaps in spite of the verdict of the 
many who pronounce him “ precious,” 
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it is as a humorist he is most delight- 
ful, as in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
the second volume of “ Marius the 
Epicurean,” for instance. Lucian, 
with whom is Marius, meets Hermo- 
tinus on the way to the lecture of a 
philosopher. “In a few moments the 
three were seated together, immedi- 
ately above the fragrant borders of a 
rose-farm, on the marble bench of one 
of the exhedrae for the use of foot 
passengers at the roadside, from which 
they could overlook the grand, earnest 
prospect of the campagna, and enjoy 
the air. Fancying the lord’s plainly 
written enthusiasm had induced in the 
elder speaker somewhat more fervor 
than was usual with him, Marius 
listened to the conversation.” Lucian 
begs him, since it is a holiday, and 
therefore there will be no lecture, to 
stay with them and talk awhile. The 
lord consents. ‘“ Yes,” says he, “I 
was ruminating yesterday’s inference. 
One must not lose a moment. Life is 
short and art is long! and it was of the 
art of medicine that was first said—a 
thing so much easier than divine philos- 
ophy, to which one can hardly attain 
in a lifetime, unless one be ever wake- 
ful, ever on the watch, and here the 
hazard is no little one:—By the 
attainment of true philosophy to 
attain happiness; or having missed 
both, to perish as one of the vulgar 
herd.” ‘To perish as one of the vulgar 
herd, well, does it not come to that with 
us all, whether we have attained to true 
philosophy or not? Through all his 
work that sense of humor, of irony, is 
to be found, saving his work from a 
charge perhaps of too much sweetness. 

But it is in his treatment of death 
that he is most characteristic. For he, 
of all modern writers, has expressed 
most exquisitely that feeling in the 
very depths of our being which Chris- 
tianity has utterly failed to eradicate, 
that if we could have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of not being led away captive by 
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death, we would give all our winnings, 
and the whole world as ransom were it 
ours. 

But, ah, great Alexander is dead, 
and all his greatness buried with him; 
he for whom one world was too little 
because he was so great has now left 
being great and is become little him- 
self, a little handful of dust, and must 
be entrusted with a little, a little room 
under ground. For the sun shines, the 
fire burns, the rivers run equally for 
all. The king and the subject look 
pale, are sick and die in the same way, 
their heads and their hearts ache alike. 
And being dead their ashes mingle to- 
gether and then the clearest eye can- 
not discern or distinguish the one from 
the other; nor can any man say truly 
this dust is the softer, the finer mould, 
look you, this is royal dust. Ah, do 
you not often wonder how going naked 
agrees with the soul? 

In an age stirred by such diverse and 
great causes as ours, it is not to be 
wished for that all writers should be 
reduced to a type. Yet it may be that 
in his treatment of death Pater is but 
the most perfect example of the mood 
of the age, an age that is above all 
things pitiful, especially of death 
which is of all terribles still the most 
terrible. 

In his first book, then called “ Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance,” 
published in 1873, Christianity, the 
Christian Church, Catholicism, which 
later influenced him deeply, so that in 
his last years we are told he read little 
but the Bible, and the Prayer Book, as 
much it may be as a school of English 
prose as for another reason, appear if 
at all almost as enemies that he strives 
to ignore. For him it must seem Art is 
Religion, Art which “comes to you 
proposing frankly to give nothing but 
the highest quality to your moments as 
they pass, and simply for those mo- 
ments’ sake.” Perhaps he, too, like 
Pico, Earl of Mirandola, had striven to 
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reconcile the dreams of Plato and 
Homer with the words of Christ. For 
he writes of Christianity as though he 
had even then found it beautiful after 
a fashion, though not yet at one with 
that “ divine ideal which above the wear 
and tear of creeds has been forming 
itself for ages as the perversion of 
nobler souls.” And it may be that he 
“began to feel the soothing influence 
which . . . the Roman Church has 
often exercised over spirits too in- 
dependent to be its subjects, yet 
brought within the neighborhood of its 
action; consoled and tranquilized as a 
traveller might be, resting for one 
evening in a strange city, by its stately 
aspect and the sentiment of its many 
fortunes, just because with those for- 
tunes he has nothing to do.” How pro- 
foundly changed he is ten years later, 
when “ Marius the Epicurean” was 
written, we may judge by those chap- 
ters on the Mass in the early Church, 
which are among the most beautiful 
pages of all his work. “ It was thus,” 
he writes there, “It was thus the lit- 
urgy of the Church came to be full of 
consolation for the human soul, and 
destined surely one day under the 
sanction of so many ages of human ex- 
perience, to take exclusive possession of 
the religious consciousness.” 

And this book on the Renaissance is 
a book of really profound, exquisite 
criticism. He understood the past, the 
past that is even to the most learned 
only a dream. Even in 1870 he could 
write of Botticelli, “In studying his 
work one begins to understand to how 
great a place in human culture the art 
of Italy has been called,” and this in 
the course of an essay that is probably 
the first written in English on this 
painter. We may prefer to explain 
Botticelli’s Madonnas in another way 
than he did, we may differ from him as 
to the secret of Michael Angelo’s 
sculpture, we may know that some of 
the work he looks upon as Giorgione’s 
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is not his at all and after all what have 
we accomplished? Nothing. His work 
is so full of ideas that to destroy one or 
two is but to show the value of the rest. 
His criticism is so delicate, so fine, that 
in itself it is a work of art, beside which 
the work of Matthew Arnold appears 
almost obvious, almost common. That 
saying of his in his essay “‘ The School 
of Giorgione,” “ All art constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music,” 
is not a fallacy as a certain musical 
critic has lately rather rudely asserted, 
but a profound truth, fully explained 
by its context, “ For while in all other 
kinds of art it is possible to distinguish 
the matter from the form, and the 
understanding can always make this 
distinction, yet it is the constant effort 
of art to obliterate it. That the mere 
matter of a poem, for instance, its sub- 
ject, namely, its given incidents or 
situation—that the mass or matter of a 
picture, the actual circumstances of an 
event, the actual topography of a 
landscape should be nothing without 
the form, the spirit of the handling 
that this form, this mode of handling 
should become an end in itself, should 
penetrate every part of the matter: 
this is what all art constantly strives 
after, and achieves in different de- 
grees.” The which Shakespeare ac- 
complishes in certain passages, as for 
instance in these lines from “ Richard 


a: 


Not all the waters in the rough, rude 
sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king. 


Or again in these: 


Wilt thou upon the high and giddy 
mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes and rock 
his brains 

In cradle of the rude 


surge. ... 


imperious 
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Or best of all in these: 


Music to hear, why hear’st thou music 
sadly, 
Sweets with sweets and not joy delights 


in joy. 
And Milton in: 


. . » Darkened so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel; but his 
face 

Deep scorn of thunder had intrenched 
and care 

Sat on his faded cheek. 


In all these lines it would be impos- 
sible to separate the form from the 
matter, the subject, so that the words, 
the rhythm, the form, become an end 
in themselves and the idea ceases to ex- 
ist if you destroy that form. And in 
Pater’s work also this perfection is oc- 
casionally to be found—“ A breath, a 
flame in the doorway, a feather in the 
wind.” ‘“ Each soul keeping as a soli- 
tary prisoner its own dream of a 
world.” 

After all there is no other book in 
English that, as it were, so lets us into 
the secret of that magnificent yet sad 
age. Even after we seem to look back 
on Luca della Robbia, and Pico della 
Mirondola and Joachim du Bellay as 
we have met them in his pages, visions 
like Denys l’Auxerrois and Emerald, 
Withwart and Sebastian van Storck, 
and Duke Carl of Rosenmold. All the 
laborious pages of Symonds or Kug- 
ler cannot make them less than imagin- 
ary portraits. 

The years between 1873, when “ The 
Renaissance” appeared, and 1885, 
when “ Marius the Epicurean” was pub- 
lished, were till 1881 filled with many 
of those studies which have been col- 
lected under the titles “ Appreciations ” 
and “ Greek Studies.” The essays on 
Wordsworth and “ Measure for Meas- 














ure” appeared in “ The Fortnightly 
Review ” for 1874; Demetri and Per- 
sephone, two lectures delivered at Bir- 
mingham in 1875, appeared in the same 
Review in 1876. A study of Dionysius, 
again in the same Review in 1876, and 
an essay called “ Romanticism” ap- 
pearing later under the title of “ Post- 
script ” in “ Appreciations ” in “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,” 1876. The paper 
“The School of Giorgione ” appeared 
in “ The Fortnightly Review ” in 1877. 
“The Child in the House,” ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ”’ and “ The Bacchanals 
of Euripides” and the papers on 
Charles Lamb all belong to 1878, and 
the two papers, “ The Beginnings of 
Greek Sculpture” and “ The Marbles 
of Aegina,” to 1880. Between that 
year and 1885, which saw the publica- 
tion of “ Marius the Epicurean,” Mr. 
Shadwell mentions but one essay, that 
on Gabrielle Rossetti, written in 1883. 
“ Marius the Epicurean,” Pater’s most 
considerable work, was written during 
the years 1881 to 1884. Whether we 
can admire it or not, there is nothing 
in the least like it in English literature. 
At the time of its publication a writer 
in “ The Dublin Review ” stated that 
it was evidently inspired by “ John 
Inglesant,” a beautiful book that has 
attained a far wider popularity than 
Marius can claim. But that was a 
very superficial and ridiculous thing 
to say. “John Inglesant” probably 
had very little to do with the writing of 
Marius. Indeed there is little in com- 
mon between the two books. For not 
only is “ Marius the Epicurean” ut- 
terly different from any other romance 
that touches the history of the early 
Church, but how different from any 
other book in the language! How 
often have I searched the literature 
not only of this century, but of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
too, to find its fellow. Even though 
its immense scholarship, its simplicity, 
its profound charm should not be able 
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to prove it unique, the exquisite writ- 
ing, that style which with Pater was 
the man, that was inseparable from him 
would have placed it in a sphere by it- 
self. I doubt that any other man has 
set himself to write romance with half 
Pater’s care for English. Not Scott, 
who worked swiftly and cleanly, like an 
archangel, nor Thackeray, who begins 
“ Henry Esmond ” with a grammatical 
error, nor Dickens nor Meredith. In 
many ways all these writers are prob- 
ably greater than Pater, but in the 
actual genius of writing, in the gen- 
eralship, the artistry of words, they are 
not his peers. For with Pater’s ro- 
mance, “ Marius the Epicurean,” his 
sensations and ideas, for instance, are 
on a level “as imaginative writing ” 
with a poem. It is possible to speak 
of “ Marius the Epicurean ” and “ Le 
Morte d’Arthur ” in the same breath; 
it is not possible so to do with “ The 
Pickwick Papers ” or “ Vanity Fair” 
or “ The Egoist,” or even “ Ivanhoe,” 
and it is perhaps because these books 
are so amusing that they are so devoid 
of ideas—an accusation common in 
Europe against modern English prose 
fiction. But “ Marius the Epicurean,” 
whatever else it may be, is full of ideas, 
not the less profound because beauti- 
fully expressed. One can scarcely 
imagine the same person reading 
“ Marius ” and afterwards “ The Eter- 
nal City ” or “ The Master Christian.” 
And it may explain somewhat the con- 
tempt in which English fiction is held 
abroad when we remember that in Eng- 
land those last two books have a similar 
circulation to the works of M. Zola or 
M. Paul Bourget in France. That the 
English public is then less civilized, 
less intellectually attentive than the 
French, seems to be our inevitable con- 
clusion. And so in England Walter 
Pater has had but little popularity, 
and none at all with the man of the 
people. 


“TI wish you to observe,” 


says Car- 
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dinal Newman, “ that the mere orator 
in words cares little or nothing for the 
subject which he is embellishing, but 
can paint and gild anything whatever 
to order; whereas the artist, whom I 
am acknowledging, has his great or 
rich visions before him, and his only 
aim is to bring out what he thinks or 
what he feels in a way adequate to the 
thing spoken of and appropriate to 
the speaker.” It is thus Pater writes 
of “Marius” and his ideas, with a 
great care and reverence, not only for 
his subject, but for its exquisite ex- 
pression. And speaking there of the 
journey of life, its loneliness, its weari- 
ness, its companionship, that “ chief 
delight of the journey,” he expresses 
the thought of Marius upon this, very 
beautifully : 

“ And was it only the resultant gen- 
eral sense of such familiarity, diffused 
through his memory, that in a while 
suggested the question whether there 
had not been—besides Flavian, besides 
Cornelius even, and amid the solitude 
which in spite of their friendship 
he had perhaps loved best of all things 
—some other companion, an unfailing 
companion, ever at his side through- 
out ; doubling his pleasure in the roses 
by the way, patient of his peevishness 
or depression, sympathetic above all 
with his grateful recognition, from his 
earliest days of the fact that he was 
there at all? Must not the whole world 
around have faded away for him al- 
together had he been left for one mo- 
ment really alone in it? In his deepest 
apparent solitude there had been rich 
entertainment. It was as if there were 
not one only, but two wayfarers side 
by side visible across the plain as he 
indulged his fancy.” 

“Marius the Epicurean” is not a 
story, but a study in psychology, in 
philosophy, the revelation of a human 
soul. 

In 1887 “Imaginary Portraits” 
was published, the earliest of the stud- 
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ies in criticism, a “ Prince of Court 
Painters ” having appeared in “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine” in 1885; while 
“ Sebastian van Storck ” and “ Denys 
lAuxerrois” appeared in the same 
review in 1886, and “ Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold ” in 1887. — 

It is perhaps in this book that we 
see Pater at his greatest. He has in- 
vented, as it were, in these studies a 
new manner of criticism, creating a 
soul for that which he is about not only 
to discuss, but to show us—in a new 
light. It is strangely enough in these 
“Imaginary Portraits” that we see 
him as a great imaginative writer, 
after his fashion, yes, even more than 
in “ Marius the Epicurean.” He has 
succeeded in vitalizing a period, a 
philosophy, a mood, a painter. With 
what care, how delicately has he shown 
us the supposed author of that diary, 
which he calls “A Prince of Court 
Painters.” She is really the only 
woman in all his work. The mother of 
Marius, the Christian matron Cecilia 
are too vague, too far away for us to 
perceive anything of them, but their 
transparent souls, their sweetness, their 
nobility. But she who loved so pas- 
sionately and so silently is as real to 
us as any figure in all his work. She is 
a kind of companion to Marius, who 
also was not fortunate. For all his 
young men have desired the fairest 
things, and how shall they be satisfied? 


‘They all have said, “ We, too, desire, 


not a fair one, but the fairest of all. 
Unless we find him we shall think we 
have failed.” Well, all the youth and 
passion of Denys, all the pride and 
work of Watte, all the genius of Sebas- 
tian and the philosophy of Duke Carl 
have not sufficed to show them that one, 
the fairest of all. They die, still seek- 
ers, divine adventurers every one; what 
they sought was, perhaps, impossible 
or only possible in another life. It 
was undoubtedly so with “ Gaston de 
Latino,” five chapters of which were 
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published in 1888 in “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine.” For Gaston is but another 
portrait more imaginary than they all, 
more overwhelmed by the largeness of 
the world, the multiplicity of men and 
things of suffering, of beauty. His 
pilgrimage from this world to the next 
has no end, he simply disappears, lost 
to all sight and knowledge amid so 
many desires and passions and great 
men. Life so disastrous for him seems 
to have swallowed him up, and the 
reader is left with five or six chapters 
of his life, which is all there was to tell. 

With the publication, in 1889, of 
“* Appreciations ” Pater ceased to cre- 
ate and devote himself to criticism. 
His work becomes far less interesting, 
far less original at least in its concep- 
tion. The volume of “ Appreciations,” 
consisting as it does of essays written 
between 1868 and 1888, is a kind of 
counsel of perfection. To ignore all 
that we cannot admire, is the implicit 
suggestion of the book. Writing of 
Lamb,of Sir Thomas Browne,of Shake- 
speare, of English kings, of Words- 
worth, of Rossetti, he discriminates 
the different schools, but is not “ over- 
much occupied concerning them.” His 
chief business being, as he has sug- 
gested, to contend against the “ stu- 
pidity which is dead to the substance 
and the vulgarity which is dead to 
form.” ‘“ The form is everything, the 
mere matter nothing.” How stupidly 
that saying of his has been misunder- 
stood, and in considering Wordsworth 
how that truth comes home to us! 
“Whatever may become of the fruit, 
make sure of the flowers and the 
leaves,” and surely his summing up 
with regard to Wordsworth might 
serve for himself also, “ An unimpas- 
sioned writer, you might sometimes 
fancy, yet thinking the chief aim in 
life and art alike to be a certain deep 
emotion.” And with all his quietness 
and with all his devotion to art, he is 
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human enough and desires to be loved. 
One cannot imagine him contemplat- 
ing the unfriendly reader. As he read 
those he cared for with a certain gen- 
erosity, so he too seems to ask for at 
least a sympathetic hearing from the 
reader, seeing he had been so severe 
with himself. 

His work appeals to the eye, to that 
inward sense of music, of rhythm, not 
to the outward ear. Unlike Macaulay, 
his prose cannot readily be spoken. 
There is nothing of rhetoric, of ora- 
tory about it. He seems to take note 
of an inward harmony that is too deli- 
cate, too subtle for the voice. 

In his day at Oxford he was so trim, 
so tidy, so much talked of, at least by 
the younger men, that it were wonder- 
ful if he should not be so much as re- 
membered in the world. It is the bur- 
den of the most beautiful chapter of 
his last book, “* Last Studies,” one finds 
it running through “ Marius,” too, like 
the shiver of the poplars, will people 
speak, behave themselves as if he had 
never been? Is he, after all, nothing 
but a voice that is gradually fading in 
the years? All that immense labor, all 
that exquisite taste, all the scholarship, 
and the counsel with himself, and the 
books that he wrote so carefully and 
with such patience, are they, after all, 
so much mere rubbish to be thrown to 
the winds with the rest that have 
brought fortune which never came to 
him? It is not to be thought of. His 
readers are few, but of the best sort. 
They know his limitations as well as his 
strength, he is of the small company 
who are much beloved. We are told 
that before his death he had thought 
of taking orders. It is, perhaps, a 
little difficult to see him in the Estab- 
lishment, his mind was too religious 
for any such satisfaction. They are 
happy who, having known him in their 
youth, were not too stupid to under- 
stand so lovable, so shy a man. 
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Tue Cau or tHE Witp. By Jack Lon- 
don. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


By J. Stewart Dovsiepay 


alone in his clear-sighted depiction 

of life, but in his suggestion of the 
eternal principles that underlie it. The 
writer who can suggest these principles 
forcibly and well, though he may not be 
actually great, has something in him 
closely allied to greatness. Mr. London 
is one of the most original and impressive 
authors this country has known. His 
voice is large and vibrant, his manner 
straightforward and free, and we predict 
for him a success in Western narrative 
equalled only by that of Mr. Stewart Ed- 
ward White. 

“The Call of the Wild” is the story 
of a dog, reared in comfort in Southern 
California, but afterwards broken to the 
sled on the desolate Alaskan trail, where 
his experiences are related with a can- 
dor and ring of genuineness, exciting 
yet ofttimes heartrending in the extreme. 
The philosophy of the survival of the fit- 
test runs through every page of Mr. Lon- 
don’s book ; the call of the wild evidently 
signifies the appeal (and in Buck’s case, 
the triumph) of barbarian life over civil- 
ized life; in fact, this dog becomes, after 
a series of bloodcurdling incidents end- 
ing at the murder of a beloved master, 
the eventual leader of a pack of timber 
wolves, in whom, following a fang fight 
for individual supremacy, he recognizes 
the “ wild brother,” and joins the savage 
horde. The book, very brief, is filled 


4 fe power of Jack London lies not 





from cover to cover with thrilling scenes; 
the Northern Territory is brought home 
to us with convincing vividness; every 
sentence is pregnant with original life; 
probably no such sympathetic, yet wholly 
unsentimental, story of a dog has ever 
found print before; the achievement may, 
without exaggeration, be termed “ won- 
derful.” 

Yet it is cruel reading—often relent- 
less reading; we feel at times the blood 
lashing in our faces at what seems the 
continual maltreatment of a dumb ani- 
mal; we can scarce endure the naked 
brutality of the thing; our sense of the 
creature’s perplexity in suffering is al- 
most absolutely unrelieved; we sicken of 
the analysis of the separate tortures of 
this dog’s Arctic Inferno. Not seldom we 
incline to remonstrate, “ Hang it, Jack 
London, what the deuce do you mean by 
‘drawing’ on us so?” But we forgive 
the writer at last because he is true! He 
is not sentimental, tricky; he is at har- 
mony with himself and nature. He gives 
an irresistible groan sometimes—like 
Gorky; but this is only because he does, 
after all, feel for humanity—yes, down 
to the bottom of his big California heart. 

It must be patent to all, we think, that 
the man who can, through the simple 
story of a dog set us thought-wandering 
over illimitable ways, is a man of lan- 
guage to be respectfully classed and 
reckoned with. There is nothing local or 
narrow about Jack London. Sectionalism 
is smaller than he. His voice is the voice 
of a man in the presence of the multitude, 
and he utters the word that is as bread to 
him. He has not, to say truly, much hu- 
mor; the theme of necessary toil and suf- 
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fering overburdens and drowns the casual 
note of laughter—he is buoyant rather 
than bright. Sometimes we are wearied 
by his too ecstatic hymning of the primi- 
tive, the rude, the elemental in spirit and 
nature—we begin to desire a little more 
mildness and beauty, a possible mercy 
and femininity, a hope; but these we 
must look for in other writers than the 
stalwart youthful leader of the promising 
Far West. In his own field he is master; 
and more than this we ought not to exact 
of any man. The book is profusely and 
excellently illustrated. 


Letters oF A Diptomat’s Wirr. By 
Mary King Waddington. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. $2.50. 


By Joun J. a’ Becket 


HESE letters of Madame Wadding- 
i are very interesting for several 

reasons. In the first place they drop 
the reader into Moscow while a Tsar is 
being crowned; into the very households 
of British royalty on terms of as great 
intimacy as may be permitted those of 
not royal blood; also, into meetings with 
lesser personages who are, notwithstand- 
ing, of the truly great. No matter how 
democratic one may be, if he is honest he 
will admit that it soothes his curiosity, at 
least, to see people who wear crowns in 
their domestic life, so to speak. Then, 
note you, the writer of these interesting 
letters is not a lady’s maid to a queen, 
betraying the inwardness of the royal 
dressing-room. She is the French Am- 
bassadress, daughter of the late Charles 
King, President of Columbia College in 
the city of New York, from 1849 to 
1864, and granddaughter of the second 
Minister the United States sent to Eng- 
land after the Constitution had been 
adopted, Rufus King. Mary Alsop King 
went to France in 1871, with her mother 
and sisters, after the death of her father, 
and three years later married M. William 
Henry Waddington. If Miss King, 
American by birth and training was des- 
tined to become a Frenchwoman to all in- 
tents and purposes, her husband, though 
born a Frenchman, had an English grand- 


father and himself was a Rugby boy and 
a Cambridge man, having rowed in the 
University race of 1849. M. Wadding- 
ton entered public life at once, and 
steadily advanced to positions of great 
trust. He was first Plenipotentiary of 
France to the Congress of Berlin in 1878; 
Ambassador Extraordinary at the coro- 
nation of Alexander, in May, 1883; 
French Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James for the ten years following, and 
died in Paris in 1894. It is the wife of 
this distinguished diplomat who writes so 
entertainingly of the happenings, public 
and private, of seventeen years of her 
life in court surroundings, from 1883 to 
1900. Her letters are to her sisters, Mrs. 
Eugene Schuyler, Miss Henrietta L. 
King, and the late Miss Anne J. King, 
and consequently have an air of being 
off-hand. They certainly are sprightly, 
and contain many allusions and reflec- 
tions which are of the woman rather than 
of the Ambassadress, though the lady 
never forgets for an instant that she is 
grande dame. 

A propos of Waddington’s Russian ap- 
pointment she wrote in charming fashion 
to her sister. There had been question of 
sending him as Ambassador to Vienna. 
Madame Waddington did not wish him to 
accept it, as she thought he “ hadn’t the 
social talents that one needs in Vienna,” 
where “ they ought to send a dashing gen- 
eral, or a courtier, not a serious savant.” 
She writes that W. (only this initial letter 
is used to designate her husband through- 
out the letters) met her at Redfern’s one 
day, and told her of the Russion appoint- 
ment. 

“IT was too bewildered at first to take 
it in, and I must frankly say I was 
wretched. Of course, he asked twenty- 
four hours to think it over, though the 
Minister urged him very much to accept 
at once. Challemel also wishes me to 
go, says a woman gives more éclat to an 
embassy. Of course it will be a magnifi- 
cent sight, but I am a perfect poltroon 
—lI am so afraid they will take advantage 
of that crowd to blow up everybody. 
However, if that should happen it would 
be better to be blown up together, but I 
really am nervous (I am not usually such 
a coward, but Russian Nihilists and dyna- 
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miters are terrible elements to contend 
with), and wish they hadn’t asked him 
to go.” 

This is very womanly and human, al- 
most naive. Perhaps too much so, for 
she adds: “I have always said that I 
would never try to influence my husband’s 
actions (public) in any way, and I sup- 
pose I have kept to that as well as most 
women do who marry public men, but I 
should like to put a decided veto now.” 

She didn’t. They went, and, happily, 
there was neither bomb nor assassin’s 
pistol to mar the lovely “ fuss and feath- 
ers’ which Madame Waddington chron- 
icles with the zestful particularity of 
Sam Pepys, and most interesting episodes 
and comments flash out through her volu- 
minous letters. 

An ambassador and his wife have not 
only affairs of state or finnicky points of 
etiquette and precedence to engage their 
adroit minds. A superb English coach- 
man was secured for the Russian sojourn 
at exorbitant wages, and with the under- 
stood condition that he was to drive only 
the Ambassador and Ambassadress, and 
in the gala carriage. ‘‘ That will neces- 
sitate very delicate negotiations with Hu- 
bert, who also wishes to drive only the 
Ambassador and me,” writes Madame 
Waddington. Hubert was the Wadding- 
ton’s coachman, and his wife was Ma- 
dame’s maid. So Nihilist outbreaks were 
not the only thing to torment the lady’s 
mind! 

But all is not gloom, for there are eigh- 
teen dresses to be taken, including a gor- 
geous coronation court gown of sap- 
phire blue satin with an enormous train. 
Blue is Madame Waddington’s color. 
In speaking in another letter of her fare- 
well audience with Queen Victoria at 
Buckingham Palace, she says: “I wore 
as usual the blue velvet, which will walk 
around alone soon, as it has done all the 
ceremonies lately.” Later, when Prin- 
cess Mary was received at the French 
Bazaar, she says: “ I again wore the blue 
velvet, which will fall off me soon, but 
this time I changed the bonnet, and wore a 
black jet one with a red rose, and it wasn’t 
very pretty.” Now, there is a touch of 


quaint humility in a French Ambassa- 
dress! 
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In driving to the palace of Prince 
Dolgorouky, Governor of Moscow, where 
they were to witness the Tsar in his prog- 
ress from the small palace of Petrovsky, 
outside the walls, to the Kremlin, Ma- 
dame Waddington makes this interest- 
ing observation on the Russian common 
people in the streets: “ The crowd was so 
interesting, packed tight; they had been 
standing for hours, they told us, such 
pale, patient faces, but so unjoyous; no 
jokes, nor bits of song, nor good-natured 
scuffing; so unlike our Paris crowd on 
a great féte day, laughing and chaffing 
and commenting on everything; and cer- 
tainly very unlike the American-Irish 
crowd at home in New York on the Fourth 
of July or St. Patrick’s Day. I remem- 
ber quite well putting boxes of fire- 
crackers in a tin-pail to frighten the 
horses, and throwing numerous little pe- 
tards under people’s feet; but no one 
seemed to mind. Fancy the effect of a 
pailful of fire-crackers exploding in any 
part of Moscow to-day.” She also speaks 
of the “curious, suppressed Russian 
cheers.” 

The day after the coronation they had 
to rise at 5.30! and get into their fine 
trappings, Philippe, the French coiffeur 
of Madame, putting on her diadem and 
plumes. “He couldn’t understand that 
I wouldn’t let him maquiller my face— 
said all the princesses were painted—but 
I really couldn’t go that.” 

It is in these little touches that Madame 
Waddington is charming. It is the hu- 
man, breaking out through the elaborate 
and severe setting of much of her life, 
When they visited the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales at Sandringham, in 1884, 
“a Highlander, in full dress, stood be- 
hind the Prince’s chair, and at the end of 
dinner walked solemnly round the table 
playing the bagpipes.” The next day was 
Sunday, and there was no piper at dinner. 
Madame Waddington asked the Prince 
if he was not going to play. “Oh, no,” 
he said, “not on Sunday, he certainly 
wouldn’t; I shouldn’t like to ask him, and 
if I did I am sure he wouldn’t do it.” 
Which shows how high up the “ servant 
question ” ascends. 

The first letter after Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s death, in 1894, is dated Bayreuth, 

















1897. Madame Waddington still has 
dealings of a social order to record, if 
she is no longer Ambassadress. She 
lunches at Cronberg with the Empress 
Frederick, who “ spoke very warmly of 
W. to me, and asked me if I did not find 
it difficult to settle down in France after 
having lived ten years in London, ‘the 
great centre of the world.’ It is curious 
how universal that feeling is with Eng- 
lish people. They think that life in Eng- 
land—London—spoils one for everything 
else. I told her I didn’t think I was to 
be pitied for living in Paris—after all, 
my boy was a Frenchman, and all his in- 
terests were in France.” Later on, Mrs. 
Waddington expresses her views of the 
Empress’s life, its solitariness and inef- 
ficiency. : 

At Cowes, in 1900, she paid her last 
visit to the Queen at Osborne; called on 
the Empress Eugénie, on her steam yacht, 
the Thistle; took the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales to call on Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, on her yacht, the Nahma. Oddly 
enough, in the last letter but one, Ma- 
dame Waddington exclaims: “I wonder 
why I hate it so (writing). I do—as 
soon as I sit down at my writing-table I 
want to go out or play on the piano, or 
even crochet little petticoats—anything 
rather than write.” Extraordinary, this! 
But it is a blessing the “ little petticoats ” 
were not mightier than the pen! 


IsapeLtA D’Este, MARCHIONESS OF 
Mantva, 1474-1539. By Julia Cart- 
wright. 2 Volumes. Illustrated. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York. $7.50, 
net. 


By Wivuiam Frepericx Dix 


living in Florence an improvident 

young artist who could paint a ma- 
donna which would stir the city to en- 
thusiasm, who was besought by priests 
and princes to produce pictures, yet who 
would suddenly grow weary of his 
brushes and take up the study of geome- 
try for a change. His life, as good 
Bishop Novellara wrote, was “ change- 
able and uncertain, so that he seems to 
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live for the day only.” His name was 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and he was so 
esteemed by a certain Marchioness of 
Mantua, Isabella D’Este, who knew quite 
as much about art as she did about state- 
craft—and that is saying a great deal— 
that she would write him endless letters 
about his work. One of Leonardo’s most 
charming portraits was of this distin- 
guished woman, who is called the greatest 
lady of the Renaissance, and a crayon 
sketch, made as a trial before the regular 
portrait in oils was commenced, is still 
preserved in Florence. It shows the pro- 
file of a sensitive, patrician, intellectual 
face with the abundant hair falling to the 
shoulder as smoothly as if sculptured in 
bronze. This is the woman who helped 
sway the destinies of several States of 
medieval Italy, whose influence was felt 
by pope, prince and painter, and whose 
home was the centre of learning, art and 
diplomacy. Her skill saved Mantua from 
Louis XII and Francis I, and her re- 
lationship with the reigning families of 
Milan, Ferrara, Naples and Urbino won 
her renown and power. 

Curiously enough this brilliant and 
fascinating woman has never, in all the 
four centuries following her career, found 
a biographer, though several scholars 
have attempted the task. Mrs. Ady 
(Julia Cartwright), the author of “ The 
Painters of Florence” and “ Beatrice 
D’Este ”—a sister of Isabella—has re- 
cently completed an illuminative account 
of her life and contemporaries. The 
work is in two large, luxurious volumes 
with a photogravure picture of the 
Marchioness Isabella from Leonardo’s 
finished portrait and portraits of several 
other chief figures of the times. 

These two volumes are as fascinating 
as Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Makers of Flor- 
ence.” They repeople the courts and 
streets of Modena, Parma, Florence, 
Mantua and Rome, and present spark- 
ling and vivid pictures of the times. We 
see the irate Pope Julius II delighting in 
the company of Isabella’s young son while 
plotting his wars, the rivalry between 
Isabella and Lucretia Borgia, the news 
coming of Columbus’s discovery of the 
new world “ inhabited by handsome men 
and women who go naked . . . the rivers 
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run with gold, and you can see neither 
the arctic nor the antarctic poles,’ and 
all the romance, politics and art of the 
Renaissance. Mrs. Ady has delved deep 
into her subject, and gives so broad a 
sketch of the times that she rather neg- 
lects the personality of her heroine. We 
see her in her beautiful palace, collect- 
ing her pictures, books and musical in- 
struments, a good wife and mother and a 
political power, we learn of her influence 
over Leonardo, Bellini, Michael Angelo, 
Perugino and Correggio, with whom she 
corresponded voluminously, we find her 
stimulating poets and musicians to do 
their best, and. admired by them as the 
best and greatest woman in the world, we 
read of the clothes and jewels she wore, 
the travels she took and the deeds she 
did, but we do not have an analysis of her 
mind and heart, nor a character portrait 
of the woman herself. The book is really 
a vivid, brilliant sketch of the times of 
Isabella D’Este rather than a biography 
of this remarkable princess. ‘The writer 
has saturated herself in this flowering 
period of Italian art, and her pages are 
perfumed with its fragrance and beauty. 
They reveal the essence and very spirit 
of those significant and troublous times 
when Naples was wrested from the house 
of Aragon, when Rome was sacked and 
devastated, when Charles V and _ the 
Medicis were in the height of their glory, 
when the master artists of Florence and 
Venice created their immortal works, and 
when, from the gradual decay of medie- 
valism, the spirit of modern times was 
first breathed into the world. These 
memoirs are surely most brilliant, most 
interesting, and one of the most charm- 
ing additions to the literature of the sub- 
ject that have ever appeared. 


Pics 1n CLover. By Frank Danby. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


By Epwarp CriarkK MarsH 


A« a period, not many years back, 


when half the dear, intellectual 
American people were losing their 
tempers shaking a number of innocent- 
looking marbles about in a cardboard box, 
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the other half were reading, with a sense 
of bewildering discovery, a new book. 
That time with its diversions is recalled 
by Frank Danby’s recent novel. The 
unwelcome association of the title with a 
silly puzzle is offset by the reminder of a 
remarkable book. Because of its memo- 
ries of “ The Story of an African Farm,” 
the character of Joan de Groot may at- 
tract many readers more strongly than 
any other feature of “ Pigs in Clover.” 
The resemblance to Olive Schreiner is 
too marked for even the most careless 
reader to miss, though the parallel breaks 
down as to outward events. Olive 
Schreiner’s history has never become 
public property, but should it ever be 
given to the world it can scarcely show 
such poignant tragedy as preceded Joan 
de Groot’s unhappy end. 

From the moment Joan appears she is 
marked for tragedy. A young woman, 
but already the author of a celebrated 
book (Frank Danby names it “ The 
Kaffir and His Keeper ”’), separated from 
her Dutch husband, she is the reigning 
social dictator of Cape Town when Karl 
Althaus meets her. For this big, virile, 
grasping, generous, impudent Jew the 
whole face of the world is changed by 
the gentle, brilliant woman. He loves 
her as inevitably, as unreservedly as he 
had loved the power his money gave him. 
She is made for love, as he knows, but 
not for Karl’s honest, big-hearted love, 
though she knows he is a giant among 
all other men who have ever loved her. 
There is something terribly consistent in 
such a woman—clever, brilliant, but 
above all passionate—calmly defeating 
the strong will of Karl Althaus, and fall- 
ing victim to the blandishments of his 
younger foster-brother, the weak, hand- 
some, treacherous Louis Althaus. There 
is the tragic note. It is an ugly fate for 
one who has gripped your sympathies, 
and you want to protest, foreseeing the 
consequences; but protest you cannot, 
because it is all inevitable; the woman 
is made for suffering no less than for 
love. 

Under the inspiration of Karl Althaus’s 
massive character Joan de Groot con- 
ceives her great work—a study of his 
race; she is to write the Book of the 














Jew. Later, in the flush of her first ab- 
sorbing love for Louis Althaus, she re- 
places Karl as her hero by the younger 


man. Louis wrecks her life and takes 
from her the power of writing, so the 
book remains only a dream. But Frank 
Danby comes close to achieving what the 
creature of her imagining failed to do. 
“Pigs in Clover” is the Book of the 
Jew, and not Karl, nor Louis, but both, 
are the protagonists, if the paradox may 
be permitted. They are complementary, 
and in this merciless dual study Frank 
Danby has shown a larger cross-section 
of the Jewish racial character than any 
other novelist whom I can recall. It is 
not a sentimentally sympathetic study, 
and so it may not please some too zealous 
admirers of the chosen race; but it is 
fearless, honest, keen and just—too just 
to be altogether palatable to those who 
like to refer to the greatest race on earth 
as “‘ Sheenies.” 

With two such contrasting characters 
as Karl and Louis Althaus in mind, it 
would perhaps be the obvious course for a 
novelist to make one wholly good and the 
other wholly bad. Frank Danby has done 
better than this. Louis Althaus is one 
of the most despicable of characters, but 
it is because all his powers are directed 
to vicious ends, and not because he has no 
good qualities. With all his weakness, he 
has a genuine charm, though it is not per- 
haps felt so strongly as the author in- 
tends; it is always harder to make a great 
villain than a great hero. Karl is by no 
means perfect; he is unscrupulous often, 
a rough-handed fellow who will have 
his way in spite of the world; but he is 
above all magnanimous, and much may 
be forgiven a man who is really big- 
minded. 

I have called “ Pigs in Clover” the 
Book of the Jew because that seems to 
me to express its most important charac- 
ter. But it is a work of many interests, 
a panorama of a remarkably varied so- 
ciety. Through Stephen Hayward and 
his group we get more than a glimpse of 
English political circles, in which there 
are suggestions of several well-known 
figures. And then the book is an unmis- 
takably vigorous anti-Boer pamphlet. 
The prejudice here is too apparent to 
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allow of much conviction, but the author’s 
appreciation of the importance of recent 
events in South Africa is infectious, and 
her enthusiasm for Cecil Rhodes is irre- 
pressible. The Jameson raid is in the 
book, and Karl Althaus is brought for- 
ward there as the empire-builder’s chief 
lieutenant; Louis is the traitor who balked 
the whole plot. And after the raid 
Rhodes comes to Karl, ill in Cape Town, 
and voices his prophetic vision. 

“*T’ve been an Englishman,’ he said 
pulling himself up, a strong man, over 
six feet in height and fleshy; he flung 
out his arms, looked at his big fist, and 
repeated, ‘I’ve been an Englishman, 
though South Africa made a man of me. 
I was a rotten, puny boy when I left 
England; she nurtured me badly, had no 
suck for me, shoved me out. ... Two 
damned fools, they'll call us; but they'll 
call us patriots before we’re dead, see if 
they don’t.’ ” 

The career of Cecil Rhodes is splendid 
stuff for a novelist, and Frank Danby 
has made much of it, though only as a 
subordinate issue. But the life that made 
Rhodes also made the Althauses and all 
the rest of the millionaire colonials of 
strange race or unknown birth, whose 
presence in London’s society suggested 
the title of the book. “ Men with unpro- 
nounceable names, with impenetrable ac- 
cents, masquerading now as Germans, 
now as Dutchmen, yellow men with bitten 
nails and Mongol cheek-bones, men with 
whiskey concessions, rich and fat with the 
dregs and refuse from the black man’s 
drunken orgies, men with bald heads, 
black eyes, vulture noses—men, aye, and 
women, too, whom no country owned, and 
no race claimed, the slime, the scum of 
nations.” But they are a strong, virile, 
reckless, self-reliant lot; they are the 
men who do things to-day and do them 
fast, and Frank Danby has caught them 
in much of their picturesque vigor. And 
bound up with their story, in this book, 
is the sharp tragedy of Joan de Groot, 
in high relief against the sordid life with 
which it is contrasted. It is a compre- 
hensive book, with plenty of faults and 
so much sheer power and grip that it takes 
its place high up among the noteworthy 
novels of the year. 
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Tue One Woman. By Thomas Dizon, 
Jr. Doubleday, Page § Company, 


New York. $1.50. 
By Dirk Lawrence 


aw utter worthlessness of this (al- 
leged) novel is not readily distin- 
guishable until we are impressed 
with the fact that it is due to the gener- 
ally morbid source known as yellow jour- 
nalism. Without “ yellows,’ and the 
various degrees of degradation that the 
“ yellows” stand for and propagate, no 
such pestiferous stuff as this vulgar prod- 
uct could have been got together. 

Its subject-matter is in toto an igno- 
rant flout at common decency; and its 
meant-to - be-sociologistic-power-of - Love- 
and - solidarity-of - human - Brotherhood 
sentimentality is sheer nonsensical, shal- 
low preachment that parallels exactly 
with common police news. 

The thread of the story is not impor- 
tant; but it is in its own way vile, because 
it carries various exceedingly undesirable 
situations that are principally made up 
in plain defiance of sound good sense and 
clean morals. 

The recital is wholly wanting in liter- 
ary style and veraciousness, as will be 
seen by quotations that we make at some 
length, because there is no clearer way 
by which idiocy of statement can be 
shown in what pertains to types, local 
coloring and would-be life-like sugges- 
tions. Witness the portrayal of a woman 
declared by the author to be of the Ken- 
tucky type of feminine beauty: “ Au- 
burn hair,” “ violet eyes,” and a blonde’s 
complexion. “Her gait” (save the 
mark!) ‘‘ was proud and careless, tell- 
ing of perfect health and stores of un- 
touched vital powers, a movement of the 
body at once strong, luxurious, insolently 
languid, rhythmic and full of dumb mu- 
sic. It was when she moved that she 
expressed the consciousness of power, a 
gleam of cruelty, a challenge that was to 
man an added charm.” 

“ What a woman!” exclaimed the ath- 
letic parson. “The kind of a woman 
who enraptures the senses, drugs the 
brain and conscience of the man who re- 
sponds to her call—the woman about 
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whom men have never been able to com- 
promise. but have always killed one an- 
other!’ 

History thus implied by a highfalut- 
ing author is promptly upset when we all 
realize that men do nothing of the kind, 
for the very simple reason that no such 
preposterous women are at large on the 
Dark and Bloody Ground—nor else- 
where. 

New York City is apostrophized the 
“Proud Imperial Queen of the Night,” 
and is furthermore set forth thus: 

“ The avenue was a blaze of light. Its 
miles of electric torches flashed like stars 
in the Milky Way. He passed” (this 
was Sunday night, if you please) “ under 
dozens of awnings before palatial homes, 
in front of which stood lines of carriages. 
The old Dutch and English ancestors of 
these people were once faithful observers 
of the Sabbath. Now they went to church 
in the mornings and held their receptions 
in the evenings. Some of them employed 
professional vaudeville artists to enliven 
their Sunday social bouts.” 

The six-foot-four athletic man of the 
cloth having had a row with his devoted 
little wife rushes out of their house “ on 
the cliffs of Washington Heights,” re- 
turns to his vacant church (location not 
stated) and sits there for hours “ dream- 
ing of his plans to uplift the city, and 
through the city as a centre reaching 
the nation and its millions with pen and 
tongue of fire.” Then in some sort of re- 
morse over his recent domestic break, 
“he hurried to the Twenty-third Street 
elevated station and boarded a car for 
home.” 

That this hulking fellow preached evo- 
lution instead of the Gospel is not sur- 
prising, but that three hundred and fifty 
pages are published invidiously condon- 
ing this and its corelative notion that his 
brute nature is good excuse for it, is a 
fact that no person of moral intelligence 
can be glad of. 

In spite of all the author can do the 
brute nature dominates, and the parson 
of bulging biceps becomes a common 
murderer, and, after choking the violet- 
eyed superlative woman into insensibility, 
runs away to another woman’s house to 
hide from the police; and this is followed 














in due course by his arrest, trial, convic- 
tion; retrial, reconviction, and final sen- 
tence of death all in regulation yellow 
fashion, further in which by plot or by 
description it goes not one jot or tittle, 
except that a weak-kneed governor finally 
pardons the creature at the very last min- 
ute because he himself is in love with the 
lawfully wedded wife, whom the author 
strikes off thus: ‘‘ She was a petite bru- 
nette of distant Spanish ancestry, a 
Spottswood from old Tidewater Virginia. 
Her eyes were very dark and stormy” 
—and so on, ad nauseam. “ Her foot- 
steps had feline grace, delicacy and dis- 
tinction ”’—and this rank pen-picturing 
really suits the words put as those of a 
supposedly well-bred woman who says to 
her belated spouse: “ How beautiful you 
are, my dear! I know it is a sin to love 
any man so. One should only love God 
like this.” 

Of all its tatteration of sense and sim- 
ilitude, however, it is the keynote of this 
book that proves the yellow source: “ His 
marriage to Kate Ransom by the new 
ceremony he had devised commanded the 
attention of the world. Its romance, and 
the tragedy of a broken heart behind it” 
(his father’s) “at once interested the 
average mind; and its social and religious 
challenge appealed to the thoughtful. It 
was announced to be a marriage without 
form or ceremony. It was celebrated on 
a Saturday evening, that his friends 
among the workingmen might attend.” 

Seriously regarded, this is an estimate 
of “the average mind” and an estimate 
of “the thoughtful,” and an estimate of 
the “workingmen” that should and 
doubtless would conclusively damn any 
book on any subject. 


Tue Sitver Poppy. By Arthur Stringer. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


RIMARILY “ The Silver Poppy ” 
Pie the story of a literary theft and its 

far-reaching consequences. It is a 
powerful psychological novel with vicari- 
ous authorship as its theme. It chal- 
lenges attention by reason of its unique 
theme, and holds the interest unflagging 
by the strength of its character drawing 
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and the drama-like element of suspense 
in its development. 

This, Mr. Stringer’s second book, is 
not so pleasant as, but immeasurably 
stronger than, his first, a series of clever 
studies of child life, “‘ The Loom of Des- 
tiny.” Its heroine is a beautiful harpy 
who preys upon the creative brains of 
literary men whom she fascinates. They 
write her books, and she reaps the harvest 
of renown and wealth. The author merci- 
lessly follows the piratical literary career 
from its inception to its pitiable end. His 
analysis is so keen as to seem cruel. 
Across the gloomy fabric he weaves the 
golden threads of a love story of dra- 
matic intensity. The highest note is 
struck in the narrative of the soul strug- 
gles for loyalty to his literary ideals of 
a scholarly young man from Oxford who 
comes to New York to earn success in lit- 
erature. 

The chief merit of “The Silver 
Poppy ” is its tremendous sincerity. The 
author is an idealist by nature and a real- 
ist by purpose. He has not drawn upon 
his author’s license to pad a fact here, 
or thin a circumstance there, but has re- 
vealed studio life as he finds it, toilsome, 
alternately inspiring and depressing, but 
always real with its ninety-nine parts of 
endeavor and one of leisure and gayety. 
When poetic bloom appears it is upon 
the pure fancies and fine ideals of the 
poet from Oxford. When the shadow of 
pessimism falls it is thrown by his de- 
spair. 

Aside from the dramatic showing forth 
of the central character, Cordelia Vaughn, 
the interest of the book lies in the self- 
revealings of John Hartley, the non- 
commercial author whom Mr. Stringer 
has made the hero. As there is a hint 
of biography in his drawing of the hero- 
ine, who resembles in physical presence, 
at least, an author who figures intermit- 
tently in the newspapers, so there would 
seem to be an autobiographical touch in 
the character of the poet. 

Perhaps as Mr. Stringer’s strength lies 
in his development of the theme of am- 
bition, his weakness is in the converse sen- 
timent, love. He makes his hero love his 


heroine, it is true, but he loves with some- 
thing of pedantry and aloofness. There 








416 Anne Carmel. 
is less of the red blood of the human 
lover than the ichor of the gods in the 
veins of the poet suitor. 

As a faithful transcript of Upper Bo- 
hemia alone, the book has a distinctive 
value. 


aA. 


ANNE CarMEL. By Gwendolen Overton. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


OW much a mimic presentment of 
H life may gain in impressiveness and 

vraisemblance from a picturesque 
background is strongly suggested by Miss 
Overton’s novel. In a drawing-room in 
Mayfair ‘or Fifth Avenue or the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain Anne Carmel would 
be a most uncomfortable creature, if she 
were not simply tedious; and her brother 
would never succeed as a metropolitan 
priest. Place them, however, in a little 
Canadian village, with the northern for- 
est and the northern snows about them, 
and they acquire a dignified pathos quite 
their own. They have something of that 
elemental strength of character which we 
are always paradoxically surprised to 
discover in an elemental people. 

Yet the outlines of these two characters 
—the only ones in the book that count— 
are conventional. Jean Carmel is the 
familiar village priest, strong, simple, 
single-minded in his devotion to duty; 
his sister is the primitive creature of pas- 
sion, unswervingly steadfast to her worth- 
less lover. So far they might belong to 
any age or country—the comparison that 
has been suggested with Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver has its justification. But it is 
precisely in their environment that the 
note of originality is struck. They come 
of a race and live a life that have not lost 
their freshness and romance through much 
realistic exploitation. Miss Overton is 
rightly in love with her stage setting, for 
it justifies her story. It is seldom ob- 
trusive, it never seems to exist solely for 
itself. But it is always a vital part of 
the picture. No chapter could be less 


readily spared than that which tells of the 
terrible storm through which Jean Car- 
mel went to minister to the dying peas- 
ant. 


Nature is as integral a part of the 
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story as in a novel by Hardy or Black- 
more or Phillpotts. 

For the rest, it is.a tale of stern re- 
nunciation, and while it is too puritanical 
in its moral to be termed pessimistic, it 
leaves the brother and sister with any- 
thing but a joyous outlook. But the 
reader may leave the sequel to care for 
itself; it is of small moment, since the 
characters have been worth knowing, and 
a fresh corner of the earth’s life has been 
uncovered. 

E. C. 


Tue Unpver Doa. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50. 


HOPKINSON Smith’s fine min- 
f gling of dramatic delineation and 

* pathos powerfully repressed in 
“The Under Dog” has placed that col- 
lection of thirteen short stories high 
among the American classics, a model for 
all students of the short-story form of 
literary expression. 

Compressed within the three hundred 
and thirty-two pages of the book are 
thirteen distinct novels, embryonic only 
in size, episodic, yet strangely complete 
and curiously finished. Therein Mr. Smith 
has shown how well a life story may be 
told in a paragraph, or a joy or sorrow 
rounded in a sentence. In condensation, 
as in amplification, he is an artist, prov- 
ing that true art is universal and limit- 
less. 

In his studies of human life the author 
has always revealed a rare sympathy, a 
note dominant and insistant in this latest 
book—a note that, his practised and deli- 
cate art as a story-teller aside, is the 
strongest characteristic of “The Under 
Dog.” He has given this volume over to 
the poor he has known, not always the 
poor in purse, be it understood, but the 
poor in spirit, and the poor in friends, 
those who are poor in opportunity and in 
hope. He has written one of the most 
powerful books of the year, and its theme 
is the powerless, those who for one or 
many reasons are recorded failures. He 
asks in his first story, “Why are these 
things so among us?” and boldly in sev- 
eral of the following tales he answers that 














the law is inelastic and takes no cogniz- 
ance of its weakest wards. 

The scene of “The Crime of Samanthy 
North” and three of the other tales is 
laid in the South, where illicit distillers 
and pursuing revenue officers make drama 
and even tragedy in the remote moun- 
tain regions. The narratives of encoun- 
ters, of trick and subterfuge, of arrest, 
of long imprisonment and sometimes of 
death in these fastnesses of nature are, 
perhaps, the best in the collection. By 
telling these simple tales of poverty and 
ignorance as, the reader is convinced, the 
writer has seen them unfold beneath his 
eyes, Mr. Smith has given them the force 
of drama. He has not added a whit to 
their strength by departing from the 
canons, as he has several times seen fit 
to do, and preaching a sermon against 
legalized injustice. 

He crosses the Atlantic for some of the 
Old World atmosphere in “ Marny’s 
Shadow,” a unique story of a lonely 
young traveller, and he imprisons a whiff 
of Parisian air, with its frivolous scents, 
in “ A Procession of Umbrellas.” Glints 
of delightful humor play against the 
dark background of pathos in most of 
the stories. 

It is a brilliant collection, every jewel 
of incident hanging upon that single 
dark thread, the author’s proposition, 
that there are individuals born without 
a chance of success, foredoomed by rea- 
son of the “ something that was left out 
of them at birth” to failure. It is an 
epic, and at the same time an apology, of 
the humble and the giftless. It is a book 
to fascinate the student of literature and 
the student of psychology, and to delight 
those who seek plain tales from life. 


A. P. 


CueerFut Americans. By Charles Bat- 


tell Loomis. Henry Holt & Co., New . 


York. $1.25. 
[su us rest content with an arbitrary 


statement of conviction that Mr. 
Loomis’s collection of stories and 
sketches, “ Cheerful Americans,” is gen- 
uinely funny. There are seventeen in all, 


and, if taken in homeopathic doses, as 


Cheerful Americans. 
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“fun” should be taken, it is difficult to 
say which is the best. One or two, it is 
true, seem somewhat below the standard 
set by the others, but perhaps the fault 
lies with the height of the standard and 
not, intrinsically, with the stories. Mr. 
Loomis, evidently, has a penchant for 
automobiles and ocean steamers, more 
than half of the incidents occurring in 
these conveyances, if one may so style 
a steamer. Likewise, as the book’s title 
indicates, Americans are the target for 
the author’s shafts. Extravagant as are 
many of the conceits, the actions of the 
“cheerful Americans” in question in each 
case are yet fundamentally true to hu- 
man nature—and that, after all, is the 
chief test of a book, humorous or other- 
wise. The volume will add a fillip to one’s 
joys and an alembic to one’s sorrows. 


W. W. W. 


A Puritan Witcu. A Romance. By 
Marvin Dana. [Illustrated by P. R. 
Audibert. The Smart Set Publishing 
Co., New York. $1.25. 


HERE is much love, hate, rapid 

action and sudden death in Mr. 

Dana’s story. The author has made 
a careful and, so far as can be judged at 
this time, a truthful study of the people 
and conditions found in New England 
during the early days of its settlement. 
The scenes are laid in Massachusetts, 
that hotbed of witchcraft and supersti- 
tion, and although one who knows the 
New England of to-day can scarcely 
realize it, the tragedies which Mr. Dana 
depicts are true to the section little over 
two hundred and fifty years ago. 

But there are the same loves and hates 
to-day as in the early time, and while 
there is still superstition lurking in some 
of the out-of-the-way corners, the belief 
in witchcraft has been swept away: the 
author of “A Puritan Witch” has once 
more uncovered the black spots and 
shown the depth to which superstition and 
over-religious zeal could carry some of 
the early settlers. There are surprises in 
Mr. Dana’s book—no end of them. The 
witch does not turn out to be the girl 
whom the reader first suspects, for there 
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is absolutely nothing in the early chap- 
ters to indicate that she is a “fiend in 
human form.” One is a little disap- 
pointed that she does not turn out better. 

But the hero is all right, and the witch 
turns out to be no witch at all, although 
one is kept wondering how she is going 
to clear herself of the charges brought 
by her good and God-fearing neighbors. 
The characters are few but well drawn; 
there is a tragedy at the end of the book, 
but the romance ends happily for the 
hero and heroine, and the reader draws 
a sigh of relief when he realizes that the 
girl who made all the trouble has drowned 
herself. It was, however, the only thing 
she could do. 

A. H. 


Watts 1n New Enatanp. By Charles 
Goodrich Whiting. John Lane, New 
York. $1.50, net. 


EGINNING with a tribute to the 
Borre little song sparrow Mr. Whit- 

ing takes us through the changing 
seasons of the year, and leaves us won- 
dering at the end of his bock which is 
the most beautiful after all. Nothing is 
more delightful than the sense of con- 
tinuity, the passing from one season to 
another hand in hand with a true poet 
whose beautiful thoughts are laid bare to 
us accompanied by the familiar music of 
“Evangeline.” The accompaniment is 
played too softly to be obtrusive—“ sub- 
dued and low as the murmurs of love.” 
Nothing is insisted upon except that we 
keep our eyes and ears open. The lover 
of Nature in this case is so kindly indul- 
gent that we gladly commit to his keep- 
ing the mere names of things while we 
enjoy the things themselves. There are 
persons incapable of enjoying a flower 
unless they know its botanical name, but 
Mr. Whiting does not write for these ex- 
acting persons—the “ botanical” is in- 
cidental. 

The poetic aspect comes first, and for 
this reason the “Walks in New Eng- 
land ” will be most appreciated by those 
of a poetical turn of mind One longs 
for the pleasure of walking with so in- 
timate a lover of the subtle warnings of 
the coming autumn and the dying echoes 


Walks in New England. 
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of the departing summer. Apropos of 
the transition periods, the vexed question 
of the real Indian-summer time seems 
settled to some purpose in this statement: 
“But the true Indian summer which 
Longfellow so well pictures comes at the 
time of the feast of All Saints, Novem- 
ber 1, a day or two before, a day or two 
after, and sometimes lasts for a week or 
two or even more.” And still further: 
“Such a transforming skyey hue as 
charges the Indian-summer landscape is 
so different from all the azures of the 
advancing year that no one who has 
viewed the scene under such a light can 
be misled.” 

The chapters devoted to Indian sum- 
mer are especially beautiful, and one 
feels that this brief space is, perhaps, 
the jewel of the year. “On that rarest 
of days the earth lay in peace and tran- 
scendent slumber. The light western 
breeze scarcely stirred the pine leaves 
high up in the ether. The hemlocks were 
whispering softly as the sough of the 
zephyr disturbed them, and out from the 
witch-hazel covert the grouse now and 
then dashed whirring. Over the broad 
farms lightly there brooded the sense of 
contentment, and the forests sighed 
gently as through them the breezes ca- 
ressingly wandered. 

“All the broad earth seemed transmuted 
to a region of dreaming enchantment, 
as if at a breath it might vanish, as if 
all that was seen was but Maya; the sun 
in its shining subdued, the vault of the 
high skyey spaces, no less than the sinu- 
ous river that gleamed white far into the 
cloud-bank of vapors that clung close to 
earth and shut in the common horizon, 
or the hills that were lost as they rose in 
the veil of the magical distance.” The 
soul walks abroad in descriptions like 


that. K. M. B. 


A PartNersHip IN Magic. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. Lothrop Publishing 
Company, Boston. $1.00. 


HE child may be father to the man, 
but seldom do offspring and parent 
agree in matters of literary taste. 
The writer who can please both is rare, 
and reasonably sure of continuing fame. 








A Parish of Two 


Without undue adulation, it may be said 
that with his latest boy’s story, “ A Part- 
nership in Magic,” Mr. Loomis has suc- 
ceeded in hitting both targets—that for 
the youths and the grown-ups. The book 
is unostentatious and of slight texture, it 
is true, but it is decidedly amusing. It 
is, however, rather whimsical than face- 
tious. There is something delightfully 
incongruous in the thought of the un- 
imaginative Yankee boy being endowed 
with the unusual power of plucking fruit 
from any tree at will in the dead of win- 
ter and of his failure to grasp the com- 
mercial possibilities of his gift. Further, 
there is a deeper meaning—perhaps un- 
suspected by the author—a commentary 
on the folly of failure to seize oppor- 
tunity in the passing, as exemplified in 
the hero’s sudden loss of power just as 
he is beginning to realize on his stock of 
oranges gathered from an obliging ailan- 
tus tree in the back-yard of a New York 
lodging house. The flavor of the story is 
as delicate as was said to be that of the 
oranges plucked by little Tommy Greene. 


We W. W. 


A Parish or Two. By Henry Goelet 
McVickar and Percy Collins. Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 


HIS book is written as letters ex- 

changed by two very dear friends 

throughout the most eventful days 
of their lives, during which various cir- 
cumstances arose that make up an in- 
volved and interesting story. These two 
are men of refinement; they are clearly, 
thoughtfully reflective, and are withal 
possessed of rare capabilities that for 
verbal expression is indeed unusual— 
particularly he of club-life and much 
social experience. The other, an out-of- 
town clergyman, is the finer temperament, 
however, deeper-hearted, clearer-headed 
and worthier; all that he has to say makes 
distinctly for this assertion. 

The story, as a story of to-day, is good 
in many respects, and they who peruse it 
will find themselves increasingly inter- 
ested as they proceed. They will find 
cleverness on tap, freely on tap (well- 
nigh continuously when with the club- 
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man)—persistent cleverness that is at 
some points brilliant; at a few epigram- 
matic and at others amusingly paradox- 
ical; they will find, in general, excellent 
English, and here and there an excep- 
tionally well-turned phrase that, if they 
delight in diction, will please them 
highly ; they will find human nature strik- 
ingly portrayed, as recognized by two 
students thereof whose individual percep- 
tive senses are never asleep or even doz- 
ing, and whose powers of expression give 
clear tongue to what they think and be- 
lieve. 

The following declaration, made by the 
clubman to his friend, gives the key to 
their dissimilarity: “ Your life has tended 
to make you positive in regard to all 
things; mine to make me uncertain about 
everything. You would not distrust your 
judgment any more than your God I 
might distrust both.” 

This same Mr. Douglas Dayton in- 
dicates his own mind’s calibre quite un- 
mistakably when he closes a paragraph 
of personal observations thus: “ Remem- 
ber a bad woman is the devil’s chef 
@ceuvre.” 

Furthermore, its readers will find in 
it some mighty good heroics. Witness 
the clergyman, hurt beyond recovery, and 
aware that he is slowly dying, says: “I 
have no word of blame for the man who 
dares all, who shouts alea jacta est, and 
peers at the dice unafraid, to see whether 
he has won or lost.” These are the words 
of a man, and this particular man of the 
cloth is perfectly righteously decent, 
consistently this and quite incapable of 
jumping to wrong conclusions based on 
selfishness of any kind, even though the 
wrong conclusions visited on him by his 
best loved friend are directly fatal to 
him. 

That the tag labeled “ Preachment ” 
cannot anywise properly be affixed to any 
page or part of all this exceptional writ- 
ing is a comfortable thought that holds 
perfectly good, for although these two 
men do literally lecture one another by 
turns (and that, too, with woman as their 
subject), they do so as gentlemen should 
who carry their point or not, as the case 
may be, through touching another’s heart 
a bit instead of by pounding his mind 
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with presuming authority that is in itself 


sheer tiresomeness personified. 
D. L. 


THompson’s Procress. By C. J. Cut- 
cliffe Hyne. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


T is inevitable that the shadow of Cap- 
| tain Kettle should fall across the pages 

of any work of his creator that deals 
even remotely with the strenuous life. It 
has been, perhaps, the author’s effort to 
escape from his too popular hero; per- 
haps he has tired of him before the pub- 
lic did; but he has shown in this latest 
story of his the futility of the attempt, 
and has only transferred the sphere of 
strenuosity from nautical to commercial 
surroundings. Thompson, the central 
figure of the book—not only the princi- 
pal, but the indispensable figure—is sim- 
ply and entirely Captain Kettle on land. 
Nameless, with nothing but a bad repu- 
tation as poacher and trickster to trade 
upon, his native shrewdness is such that 
the very cleverness of his illicit proceed- 
ings serves him in good stead, and he is 
able to apply his keenly trained faculties 
to the betterment of mechanical ap- 
pliances that ultimately lead him to suc- 
cess, great fortune and the promise of 
high honor. He works his way from the 
humblest workman’s bench to partnership 
in the firm that employs him, thence to 
control of the business with almost un- 
varying success—although his few fail- 
ures only stimulate him to greater ef- 
fort. Incidentally he falls in love, out of 
his own rank in life, of course; but this 
sentimental element, with the initial hin- 
drance of absolute refusal, serves only 
as further incentive and stimulus to con- 
quer both the human and the material 
obstacles. 

This is outline enough of a story that 
displays almost all of its author’s best 
qualities. There is ingenious device in 
detail; there is undoubted strength in the 
delineation of character; and there is 
particular care displayed in the exposi- 
tion of the cumulative effect of persistent 
effort towards one end. The one thing 
lacking— and this, most likely, is a com- 
parative and minor fault—is the atmos- 
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phere of foreign lands, where so fiercely 
forcible a character seems best fitted with 
opportunities to display those qualities 
that make most popular appeal. 

But the tale as a whole is a capital one, 
and if in the unavoidable comparison with 
the writer’s earlier hero the later suffers 
in some degree, he can yet claim honest 
cousinship and a share of the favor that 
has been acorded to the elder member of 
his family. 

S. D. S., Jr. 


*"Twixt Gop AND Mammon. A Novel. 
By William Edwards Tirebuck. D. 
Appleton § Co., New York. $1.50. 


NLY a very strongly religious na- 
ture could have originated “ ’T wixt 


God and Mammon.” The book is 
in no sense a novel; it is a sermon—a 
sermon clothed in the garb of fiction, in- 
deed, but none the less a burning mes- 
sage delivered with a zeal which was 
lacking in the priest-hero. Naturally the 
intensity of the author’s last message to 
the world is magnified by the conscious- 
ness that when he wrote it he was already 
approaching death. Mr. Tirebuck was, 
as Mr. Hall Caine has said in his memo- 
rial of him, a man of certain great gifts 
and other equally conspicuous defects. 
In this, his most mature and probably his 
best, work of fiction, the strength and the 
weakness of his talent is apparent. It 
may be said at once that he lacked the 
gift of artistic selection; he was not 
therefore a man of genius. Imagina- 
tion was also not one of his distinguish- 
ing characteristics; his plot in this case 
was so subservient in his own mind to his 
theme that he came near forgetting it al- 
together. The same inherent lack is 
shown in the various scenes. He was not 
a man of much education beyond that 
which he acquired by knocking about the 
world. It is all the more remarkable that 
he should have written a work of fiction of 
such unquestioned power as the one which 
has just been published. 

The whole interest, almost (but here 
the Welsh scenes must be excepted) the 
whole merit of the story lies in the work- 
ing out of the character of Deen. And 
this is an achievement of which, even with 











The Vulgarians 


its melodramatic ending, a very great 
novelist might be proud. We see the 
weakness of the man at the very first, 
his vanity, his easy slips from the ex- 
act truth, his willingness to parade his 
asceticism. His steady downward career 
is shown with an unsparing hand. The 
man’s moral deterioration is depicted 
with an accuracy that is almost startling. 
He is intensely real and vital. This can- 
not be said of the other two principal 
characters. Miss Moore is, indeed, very 
true to life for a time; but when she be- 
comes Mrs. Deen she ceases to be so. 
Then the author makes the mistake of 
turning her all at once from a material- 
istic, rather sensuous, woman into a fret- 
ful, complaining shrew. That she might 
in course of time undergo such a meta- 
morphosis is to be believed, but it is in- 
conceivable that she should in so short 
a period change so utterly. As for Joy, 
she is never quite real. She is not canny; 
she seems a ghost instead of a woman. 
It is not necessary that in order to be 
truly religious one should be such an ab- 
straction. She is never for one moment 
convincing. It is easy to see wherein the 
priest is wrong, but—she presents the 
right in an unattractive guise. She is not 
a woman to hold any man’s love. Had she 
been a different type she might have had 
more power over him. The moral struggle 
which goes on in the mind of Deen is thus 
weakened in the eyes of the reader by the 
very obvious difficulties which Joy puts 
in his way. It would have been possible 
for her to have influenced him easily at 
one time, had she chosen to do so. The 
form of religion which she represents is 
not an attractive one. 

From the artistic standpoint the finest 
scenes in the book are those on the Welsh 
farm, where we see the country folk, with 
a genuine refinement of their own, living 
an honest, simple life, untroubled by the 
problems which are vexing the soul of 
the clergyman, to whom they look up as 
a being from another world. But the 
power of the novel is in that mental fight 
which goes on until the combatant ceases 
to bear arms and accepts a defeat which 
means the breaking up of his whole 
spiritual life. As a novel, it is badly 
constructed and sometimes very badly 
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written; but as an ethical lesson it may 
not be passed over lightly. It has in it 
a few elements of greatness. One can 
only regret that the ‘author died before 
he had overcome the faults in it which 
mar its excellence as a work of art. 


E. K. 


Tue Vurearians. By Edgar Faweett. 
Illustrated by Archie Gunn. Smart 
Set Publishing Co., New York. $1.00. 


N an attempt to place before the 

reader a type of parvenues of im- 

mense wealth, “ The Vulgarians ” pre- 
sents a simple and entertaining picture, 
though not a convincing one. Edgar 
Fawcett cannot be altogether conversant 
with the dispositions and natures of the 
people beyond the Rockies, else he would 
not have given us quite such overdrawn 
characters as are those of Leander Troop 
and his sisters. One would not quarrel 
with him so much had the pseudonymous 
town of Stratton been set down amongst, 
say, the mountains of Montana or Ore- 
gon; but those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to know Californians, even 
in their rusticity, do not find Leander 
Troops. 

The story opens in Stratton, with the 
principals having fallen heirs to fabu- 
lous riches; their desire to see the “ wide, 
wide world” leads them into many hu- 
morous situations, reaching a climax in 
New York. No doubt there are many in 
this mundane world of ours who are lucre 
lovers, to whom the getting and holding 
of money makes the kernel and flavor of 
life; but it seems improbable that even 
Chicagoans would so far overstep the 
bounds of conventionalities as to rush in 
a body to greet unknown millionaires 
en passant. The best drawn character 
sketchés are those of the Wall Street 
broker and his sister, who undertake to 
initiate the trio in the mysteries of metro- 
politan life. Mr. Fawcett is a facile 
writer, and in “ The Vulgarians” has 
shown that he has not lost any of his 
cunning as a novelist. The story is not 
a valuable picture of Western life, but is 
bright and readable. 


E. E. G. 
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To Readers 


S it is the fashion nowadays to 

leave to the readers the editing of 

popular periodicals, as the surest 
means of giving them what they want, 
I invite suggestions concerning “ Read- 
ing Sauce.” 

1. Do you like the style of type em- 
ployed, or would you prefer an old- 
style face? 

2. How does the paragraphing suit 
you? Be perfectly frank. 

8. Do you believe in “keeping 
down ” all except proper nouns, or are 
you fond of capitals? 

4. Do you like plenty of italic? Al- 
most everybody does—except the com- 
positor. 

5. Which line or sentence in this 
month’s “ Sauce” do you like least? 
and why? 

Suggestions should be _ written 
plainly, and on not more than two 
sides of the paper. 


Pandean Pipe Dreams 
[Induced by smoking Mr. Bliss Car- 


man’s celebrated “ Pagan Pickings.” | 


This is something that I heard, 
As the fluting of a bird, 

On a certain drowsy day, 

When my pipe was under way. 

I was weary of the town, 

And the going up and down; 
Sick of streets and sick of noise,— 
And I pined for pagan joys. 


Daffy, here it is July! 
Just the month, my love, to fly 
To a sylvan solitude 

In the green and ancient wood. 
We will trip it as we go 

On the neo-pagan toe, 


Bert Leston ‘Taylor’s 


Sunny days and starry nights, 
Savoring the wild delights 

Of a turbulent desire 

That may set the wood on fire. 


We will play at hunt-the-fawn, 
In the neo-Dorian dawn. 

You will scamper through the brake, 
And I'll follow in your wake— 
As the young Apollo ran 

In the piping days of Pan. 
You’ll escape me, without doubt, 
For I’m just a trifle stout ; 

But, when I have lagged behind, 
Waiting for my second wynde, 
From some pretty hiding-place 
Will emerge your laughing face; 
I shall glimpse your eyes of blue, 
Hear your merry “ Peek-a-boo! ” 


What to wear? The pagan plan 
Contemplates a coat of tan; 

But I fear we shall require 

Other than X-ray attire. 

Bushes scratch and brambles sting; 
Insect myriads are awing ;— 
Heavens, how mosquitoes swarm 
When the woodland air is warm. 
(MEM.: To take, when we elope, 
“Tanglewood Mosquito Dope.” ) 


Do you like the picture, dear? 

Have you aught of doubt or fear? 
Have you any criticism 

Of my neo-paganism? 

If not, dearie, let us fly 

To that passion-ripening sky, 

Where our souls may have their fling, 
And our every care take wing. 


So the bird song fluted by, 
Like a fragrant summer sigh— 
Came, and passed, and was no more; 
And my pleasant dream was o’er. 
For arose the wraith of Doubt; 

And I knew my pipe was out. 















Any Twelve Would Do 


Publisher (to popular and busy 
artist): “I called to see if you would 
do a dozen illustrations for Mr. Dubbe’s 
new novel.” 

Mr. H d Ch e & y 
(without looking up): “ All right. 
Help yourself to a dozen out of that 
barrel in the corner. Take the top 
ones. They’re the freshest.” 








Thought Bulbs 


[Being a last few leaves from the 
latest garden book of Gardenia Smart 
Weed, author of “Soul Wistaria,” 
“Gardens I Have Thought In,” etc. ] 


AUTUMN 


How beautiful, in its sad sweet way, 
is Autumn! I love Autumn! My very 
soul, like George Eliot’s, is wedded to 
it. And so sensitive am I to nature’s 
influences that at this season almost all 
my thoughts are autumnal. I think 
autumnal is a beautiful word. I al- 
most jumped with delight when I first 
thought of it. It is such fun to think 
up new words. The old ones are so 
poky. 

With the coming of Autumn my 
flowers grow pensive. They seem to 
realize that the end is near. But they 
do not fear it: I read Browning to them 


every day. 


“TI was ever a fighter, so—one fight 


more, 
The best and the last.” 


Always I ponder on the souls of 
flowers, but especially in Autumn, 
when so many of my plants are prepar- 
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ing to depart this life. 


Will they be 
reincarnated? I like to think that they 
will vibrate upward to humanity at 


some far-off time. Meanwhile, what 
forms of animal life will they assume? 
Will the horse-gentian become a horse, 
and the cow-parsnip a cow? Will the 
pussy willow become a cat, and the dog- 
wood a dog? ‘The latter seems prob- 
able, because the dogwood already has 
a bark. 

Such weather we have had the past 
week! I am very fond of weather; I 
think it adds a great deal. What, I 
thought to-day, while spraying Ane- 
mone Japonica alba, what should we do 
without weather? How dull would be 
a landscape without it. As for gar- 
dens, they could not exist. If only we 
had climate, too! But, alas! England 
has all the climate, and we must be con- 
tent with weather. 

Content! Magical word! And 
where shall one find content save in a 
garden? I hope, I do hope, it exists 
elsewhere ; but—ah, well, here, at least, 
I know it may be found. 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir—At the risk of reopen- 
ing the Froude-Carlyle controversy, 
which, as I write this, is practically 
closed, I desire to state that my sym- 
pathies, and the sympathies of every 
other gardener, are with Mrs. Carlyle. 
A man who, on the morning following 
his wedding day, will go into his wife’s 
garden and pull up all her flowers is 
an unfeeling brute, were he ten times 
a genius ; and the woman who lives with 
him is a martyr. 

Very truly yours, 
Garpenia Smart WEED. 
“ The Bulbs,” August 5. 








Cartoon by McCutcheon 


BEFORE AND AFTER A MAN “MAKES GOOD” 
(EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR) 
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Specially drawn for THE READER by John T. McCutcheon. Copyright, 1903; by THE READER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















